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MR.  LINCOLN'S  JOURNEY. 


Dis  Speech  at  liuilitlo. 


iSlal 


Buffalo,  Wh.  Mr.  Lincoln  arrived  here  this  af- 
ternoon. He  was  met  by  a  deputation  of  citizens, 
h  aded  by  Millaal  Fillmore.  A  hearty  greeting 
pasted  bttwei  n  them.  Tho  crowd  was  very 
dense.  All  along  the  route  from  Cleveland  he 
was  enthusiastically  received.  Horace  Greeley 
joined  the  party  at  Girard  and  accompanied  it  to 
Erie.  At  Dunkirk,  while  addressing  the  people, 
Mr.  Lincoln,  grasping  the  staff"  of  tho  American 
flap,  under  the  folds  of  which  he  stood,  announc- 
ed his  intention  to  stand  by  that  flag,  and  asked 
the  people  to  stand  by  him.  so  long  as  he  should 
do  so. 

At  Erie  he  addressed  the  people,  CTteusiug  him- 
self for  not  expressing  his  opinion  on  the  exciting 
questions  of  the  day  VTn  trusted,  when  the  time 
for  speaking  came,  he  should  find  it  necessary  to 
say  nothing  not  in  accordance  with  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  interests  of  tho  people  of  the  whole 
country. 

At  Geneva,  0.,  one  of  tie  crowd  addressed  Lin- 
coln, exhorting  him  to  stand  by  tho  Constitution 
and  the  cause  of  liberty. 
Mr.  Lincoln  made  the  following  speech  hero, 
ilfr.  Mayor  and  J'dluwcUi'.cua  of  the  Slate  of 
New  York  :  I  am  here  to  thank  you  briefly  for 
this  grand  reception  given  me,  not  personally, 
but  as  tho  representative  of  our  great,  beloved 
country.  Your  worthy  Mayor  has  been  pleased 
to  mention  in  his  address  to  mo  the  fortunate, 
agreeable  journey  I  have  had  from  home,  only  it 
is  rather  a  circuitous  route  to  tho  Federal  Capitul. 
I  am  very  happy  ho  was  able  in  truth  to  congrat- 
ulate myself  and  company  on  that  fact.  It  is 
true  we  have  had  nothing  thus  far  to  mar  our 
I  pleasure  trip.  Wo  have  not  been  met  alone  by 
those  who  assisted  in  giving  the  election  returns 
to  me,  but  by  the  whole  population  of  the  coun- 
try through  which  we  have  passed.  This  is  as  it 
should  be.  Had  the  election  fallen  on  any  other 
of  the  distinguished  candidates  instead  of  myself 
under  the  peculiar  circumstances,  it  would  have 
been  proper  for  all  citizens  to  have  greeted  him 
as  you  have  me.  It  is  evidence  of  the  devotion  of 
the  whole  people  to  the  Constitution,  tho  Union, 
and  the  perpetuity  of  tho  liberties  of  this  country. 
I  am  unwilling  on  any  occasion  that  I  should 
be  so  meanly  thought  of  as  to  have  it  supposed 
for  a  moment  these  demonstrations  are  meant  for 
me  personally.  They  are  tendered  to  the  coun- 
try ;  to  the  institutions  of  the  country,  and  to  the 
perpetuity  of  the  liberties  of  the  country  for 
which  those  institutions  were  mado  and  created. 
Your  worthy  Mayor  has  thought  fit  to  express 
the  hope  I  might  be  able  to  relieve  the  e»untry 
from  the  present,  or,  I  should  say,  the  threatened 
difficulties.  I  am  sure  I  bring  a  heart  truo  to  the 
work.  (Tremendous  applause.)  For  tho  ability 
to  perform  it  I  must  trust  in  that  Supreme  Being 
who  has  never  forsaken  this  favored  land, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  this  great,  intelli- 
gent people.  Without  that  assistance  I  shall 
surely  fail.    With  it  I  cannot  fail. 

When  we  speak  of  threatened  difficulties  to  the 
country,  it  is  natural  that  it  should  bo  expected 
something  should  be  said  by  myself  with  regard 
to  particular  measures.  Upon  more  mature  re- 
flection, however,  and  others  will  agree  with  mo, 
when  it  is  considered  that  these  difficulties  are 
without  precedent,  and  have  never  been  acted  upon 
by  any  individual  situated  as  I  am,  it  is  most 
proper!  should  wait  to  see  the  development  and 
get  all  the  light  possible,  so  that  when  I  do 
steak  authoritatively,  I  maybe  as  near  right  as 
possible.  (Cheers.)  When  I  shall  speak  author- 
itatively, I  hope  to  say  nothing  inconsistent  with 
the  Constitution,  tho  Union,  the  rights  of  all  tho 
States,  of  each  State,  and  each  section  of  the 
country,  and  not  to  disappoint  tho  reasonablo  ex- 
pectations of  these  who  have  confided  to  me  their 

YOtfS-  • 

III  tllio  connection,    ftlW-w    mo    to    oaj    tU<*l   jou, 

as  a  portion  of  the  great  American  people,  need 
only  to  maintain  your  courposuro— stand  up  to 
your  sober  convictions  of  right,  to  your  obliga- 
tions to  the  Constitution,  and  act  in  accordance 
with  those  sober  convictions,  and  the  clouds 
which  now  arise  in  the  horizon  will  be  dispelled, 
and  we  shall  have  a  brigh',  glorious  future;  and 
when  this  generation  has  passed  away,  tens  of 
thousands  will  inhabit  this  country  where  only 
thousands  inhabit  it  now.  1  do  not  propose  to 
addross  you  at  length.  I  have  no  voice  for  it. 
Allow  me  to  thauk  you  for  this  magnirkeut  ova- 
tion, und  bid  yon  farewell. 

Buffalo,  11th.  Mr.  Lincoln  attended  church  this 
morning  with  Ex-President  Fillmore,  and  subse- 
quently dined  with  him.  A  special  train  with  Mr. 
Lincoln  and  party  will  leave  at  5.15  tomorrow 
morning  for  Albany.  Five  of  the  Governor's 
staff,  tho  Mayor  of  Rochester,  and  the  Chairman 
of  the  Rochester  Committee  will  join  the  party 
hero.  


iSu 


LATEST      BY      TELEGRAPH- 
Pa-cgrffcs  of  Mr.  J.iucoln. 


Utioa,  N.  Y.,  18th. 
Mr.    Lincoln  loft  Buffalo    before  G  o'clock  thi* 
morning,       lie  was  escorted    to  the  depot  liv  tba 
military  and  several  hundred  citizens.    Mr.  Gree- 
ley and  others  have  joined  the  party. 

At  Batavia  the  train  mopped  live  minutes.  Mr. 
Lincoln  responded  to  the  cheers  by  simply  bow- 
ing his  acknowledgment. 

The  train  arrived  at  Rochester  at  8  o'clock, 
when  Mr.  Lincoln  was  introduced  by  Mayor 
Scran  ton  to  about  8000  people.  In  response  to 
cheers,  he  Said  he  was  not  vain  enough  to  believe 
this  vast  assemblage  was  met  here  to  see  him  aa 
an  individual,  but  because  for  the  time  being  he 
was  the  representative  ot  the  American  people. 
He  then  excused  himself  from  making  a  speech, 
owing  to  fatigue.  He  was  received  with  great  en- 
thusiasm.   Ho  is  still  hoarse. 

At  Clyde  he  was  welcomed  by  a  firing  of  a  Ba- 
lute.  A  large  crowd  had  assembled  at  the  depot, 
who  received  Mr.  Lincoln  with  cheers,  for  which, 
he  thanked  the  people,  but  had  no  speech  to 
make  and  no  time  to  make  it  in. 

At  Syracuse  10,000  people  received  Mr.  Lin- 
coln. A  platform  was  erected,  draped  with  Amer- 
ican flags,  but  he  declined  addressing   the  assem- 
|  blage.  saying  they  "must  not  draw  inference* 
from  his  refusal,  in  regard  to  any  other  platform 
'  with  which  his  namo  was  associated." 
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BOSTON 


THE    PRESIDENTIAL    TRIP. 


Magnificent   ttccoption  at   Aibanjr. 
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SPEECHES  BY  MR.  LINCOLN. 


Utica.N.  Y  ,lSib. 
The  arrival  of  Mr.  Lincoln  and  party  here  was 
announced  by  the  tiring  of  a  salute  rhere  was  a 
ureal  throng  to  receive  him  and  he  was  heart  1/ 
welcomed.  He  was  introduced  to  the  people  by 
he  mayor  and  made  a  brief  speech,  thanking  he 
people  for  his  reception.  The  tram  stopped  but  a 
few  moments.    The  Legislative  cornra.ttee  joined 

%S  "Teh-  IB-  Mr.  Lincoln  was  greeted 
heartily  at  Little  Falls. .  The  church  teUs  were 
rung  and  a  highly  excited  crowd  caikid  tor  a 
speech   which  Mr.  Lincoln  declined  to  make. 

The  people  at  Fonda  turned  out  en  musse.  1  here 
were  large  crowds  at  Amsterdam  and  Schenectady. 
As  the  train  approached  the  latter  place,  a  sanaoti 
was  recklessly  fired  point  blank  at  ..he ifirs  car, 
tho  concussion  bursting  the  door  open  and  break- 
intr  three  windows,  covering  several  persons  with 
class.     No  one  was  injured.  _ 

In  this  city  Mr.  Lincoln  was  recoivod  with  deaf- 
ening cheers.  He  was  welcomed  by  Mayor 
Tkacher  in  behalf  of  the  City  Council  and  citi- 
zens, to  which  Mr.  Lincoln  replied  as  follows  : 

Mr  Mayor— I  can  hardly  appropriate  the  nat- 
tering terms  in  which  you  tender  this  reception  as 
personal  to  myself.  I  most  gratefully  accept  tho 
EospUauties  tendered  me.  I  will  not  detain  you 
or  the  audience  with  extended  remarks  at  this 
time.  I  presume  in  the  two  or  three  course-, 
through  which  I  shall  have  to  go  I  shall  have  to 
repeat  somewhat,  and  will  therefore  only  repeat 
to  you  my  thanks  for  this  kind  reception. 

The  route  to  the  Capitol  was  densely  thronged, 
and  the  windows  were  filled  with  lad.os.  Hags 
were  displayed  in  profusion,  and  a  strip  of  canvas 
across  Broadway  bore  the  inscription  Welcome 
to  tho  Capitol  of  the  Empire  State!  No  moic 
compromises!"  The  greetings  of  the  citizens 
were  most  cordial  throughout.  In  the  Capitol 
Park  an  immense  concourse  of  people  was  asse  n- 
bled  and  the  task  of  the  military  and  police  to 
preserve  order  was  anything  but  easy. 

Mr  Lincoln  was  conducted  immediately  to  the 
Executive  Chamber  and  introduced  to  the  ( rOver- 
nor  The  State  officers  and  the  Governor's  Staff 
only  were  present.  After  welcoming  tho  President 
elect  the  Governor  proceeded  with  him  to  the 
head  steps  of  the  Capitol,  where  he  was  greeted 
with  a  roar  of  applause.  Mr.  Lincoln  gazed  at 
the  crowd  in  apparent  amazement  at  its  vastness, 
and  said,  "Governor,  do  you  think  we  can  make 
all  these  people  hear  us?"  Mr.  Morgan  replied 
with  a  dubious  shake  of  his  head  and  made  one 
or  two  ineffectual  efforts,  waving  his  hat  to  still 
the  noise  of  the  multitude,  but  the  contusion  ren- 
dered the  speeches  a  dumb  show,  except  to  those 
in  the  immediate  vicinity.  The  Governor  ex  end- 
ed a  welcome  in  behalf  of  the  State.    Loud  cheers 

f°  Mr!  Lincoln  replied:  Mr.  Governor-I  was  pleas- 
ed to  receive  an  invitation  to  visit   the  capital  of 
the  Empire  State  of  this  nation  on  my  way  to  the 
Federal  capital,  and  I  now  thank  you.Mr.  Gov- 
crnor,  and  the  people  of  the   State  of  New  \o.k, 
for  this  most  hearty  and   magnificent  welcome. 
If  1  am  not  at  fault,   tho  great   Empire  State   at 
this  time  contains  a  greater  population  than  did 
the   United    States  of  America  at  the    time  she 
achieved  her  independence.     I  am  proud  to  be  in- 
vited to  pass  through  your  capital,  and  to  meet 
your  citizens  as  I   have  now  the  honor   to  do     I 
am  notified  by  your  Governor  ^tjtoieeeBton 
is  given  without  distinction  of  party,  and  I  accept 
it  the  more  gladly  because  it  is  so.    Almost  aU 
the  men  of  this  country,  and  m  any  country  Where 
freedom  of  thought  is  tolerated,  attach  themselves 
to  political  part.cl    It  is  but  ordinary  charity  to 
flitriliiiu.  tuL  tathn  £aot  U>-t,  .«  .^.attaching  htm 
s  ■ U  to niclunv  which  his  juder^nt  »«fa»  .the 
d   /.en  believe," he   thereby  promotes  the  bes    in- 
terests of  the  whole  country,  and  when  an  elec- 
lon  is  passed,  it  is  altogether  befitting  afree  . peo- 
ple, that,  until  the  next  election,  they  should  be 

aSThe  reception  you  give  me  this  day  is  not  given 
to  me  personally;  it  should  not  be  so  but  only  a, 
a  representative  at  the  time  being  of  a  majority 
of  the  nation.    If  the   election  had  resulted  in 
tic  choice  of  either  of  the  other  candidates,  tho 
same  cordiality  should  have  been  extended  to  hun 
as  is  extended  to  me  this  day  in  testimony  ot  the 
devotion  of  the  whole  people  to  the  Constitution 
to  the  whole  Union,  and  of  their  desire  to  perpet- 
uate our  institutions  and   to  hand  them  down  m 
Their  perfection  to  succeeding  generations.  I  have 
e,  her  voice  nor  strength  to  address  you  at  any 
neater  lenfith.    1  beg  you  will  accept  my  most 
erateful  thanks  for  this  devotion  not  to  me  but  to 
fhis  great,  glorious  and  free  country.    (Loudap- 


After  bowing  to  the  vast  crowd,  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  conducted  to  the  Assembly  Chamber,  which 
wi'S  densely  filled.  Tho  whole  assembly  arose 
and  greeted  the  President  elect  enthusiastically. 

After  an  introduction,  Senator  Colvin  welcomed 
the  President  in  behalf  of  the  sovereign  people 
of  the  State  to  the  Representative  Halls  of  the 
State. 

Mr.  Lincoln  responded— Mr.  President  and  Gen- 
tlemen of  tho  Legislature  of  tho  State  of  New 
York:  It  is  with  feelings  of  great  diffidence,  I 
may  say  with  feelings  Of  awe,  perhaps  greater 
than  I  have  recently  experienced,  that  I  meet  you 
here  in  this  place.  The  history  of  this  great  State 
the  renown  of  those  great  men  who  have  stood 
heie,  and  spoken  here,  and  been  heard  here,  all 
crowd  around  my  fancy,  and  incline  me  to  shrink 
from  anv  attempt  to  address  you.  Yet  I  have 
some  confidence  given  me  by  the  generous  man- 
ner in  which  yon  have  received  me,  to  speak  fur- 
ther. 

You  have  invited  and  received  mo  without  dis- 
tinction of  parly.  I  cannot  for  a  moment  suppose 
that  this  has  been  done  in  any  considerable  degreo 
with  reference  to  my  personal  services,  but  that  it 
is  done  in  so  far  as  I  am  regarded  at  this  time, 
as  a  representative  of  the  majority  of  this  great 
nation.  1  doubt  not  that  this  is  the  truth  and  the 
whole  truth  of  the  cuse,  and  this  is  as  it  should 
be.  It  is  much  more  gratifying  to  me  that  this 
reception  has  been  given  to  me  as  the  representa- 
tive of  a  free  people,  than  it  could  possibly  bo  if 
tendered  to  me  as  an  e\  idence  of  devotion  to  me 
or  anv  one  man  personally. 

Now  I  think  it  were  titling  that  I  should  close 
these  hasty  remarks.  It  is  true  that  while  I  hob! 
myself  w  ittiout  mock  modesty  the  humblest  of  all 
the  individuals  who  have  been  elected  to  the  Pres- 
idency, I  have  amoie  difficult  task  to  perform 
than  any  of  them.  You  have  generously  tender- 
ed me  support,  united  support,  in  this  great  Em- 
pire State.  For  this,  in  behalf  of  the  nation,  in 
behalf  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  for  all  time 
to  come,  most  gratefully  do  I  thank  you.  1  do 
not  propose  to  enter  into  an  explanation  of  any 
particular  line  of  policy  as  to  our  present  diffi- 
culties to  be  adopted  by  the  incoming  adminis- 
tration. 

I  deem  it  just  to  you,  to  myself,  to  all,  that  I 
should  see  everything,  that  I  should  hear  every- 
thing, that  I  should  have  every  light  that  can  be 
brought  within  my  reach,  that  in  order  when  I 
do  speak  I  shall  have, enjoyed  every  opportunity 
to  take  correct  and  true  ground,  and  for  this  rea- 
son I  do  not  propose  to  speak  at  this  time  of  the 
po'icy  of  the  government.  But  when  the  time 
comes  I  shall  speak,  as  well  as  I  am  able,  for  tho 
good  of  the  present  and  future  of  this  country, 
for  the  good  both  of  the  North  and  the  South  of 
this  country,  for  the  good  of  tho  one  and  the 
other  and  all  sections  of  the  country.  (Rounds  of 
applause.) 

In  the  meantime,  if  wc  have  patience,  if  we  re- 
strain ourselves,  if  we  allow  ourselves  not  to  run 
oil' in  a  passion,  1  still  have  confidence  that  the 
Almighty  Maker  of  the  Universe  will,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  this  great  and  intelligent 
people,  bring  us  through  this  as  he  has  through 
all  the  other  difficulties  of  our  country.  Belying 
on  this,  I  again  thank  you  for  this  generous  re- 
ception.   (Applause.) 

The  Legislature  took  a  recess,  and  the  members 
and  visitors  were  introduced  to  the  President  elect. 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  again  escorted  to  the  Executive 
chamber,  where  he  was  introduced  to  the  State 
officers.  He  was  then  escorted  Ly  the  Legislative 
Committee  and  the  ','5th  regiment  to  his  hotel. 

1'ltEPAR.VTlONS   AT    PHIIADELl'IIIA. 

Philadelphia,  Feb.  IS.  Active  preparations  are 
making  for  the  reception  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  An  in- 
vitation is  to  be  extended  to  him  to  raise  a  Hag 
with  thirty-four  stars  over  Independence  Hall  ou 
the  morning  of  the  22d. 

There  will  be  a  grand  military  celebration  at  | 
Harrisburg  on  the  CWd. 


PROGEESS  OF  THE  PBESII/ENT  ELECT. 

fi ,  7/u*.  ,,->■/-'  y ' -  '<*■-?>  •  ■' .  (fhf 

Albany,  VMh.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  dined  yester- 
day with  Gov.  Morgan  at  his  house.  After  dinner 
Mr.  Lincoln  returned  to  his  quarters  at  the 
Delavan  House,  whore,  during  the  evening,  he 
received  visits,  first  from  the  ladies  and  then  from 
the  gentlemen.  The  Delavan  House  was  crowded 
to  suffocation  during  the  entire  evening. 

Hudson,  N.  Y.,  I'M.  Mr.  Lincoln  left  Albany 
at  S  o'clock  precisely,  and  was  escorted  to  the 
depot  by  the  Burgess  Corps.  Prolonged  and 
hearty  cheers  greeted  him  as  the  train  moved  off. 
lie  passed  several  stations  which  were  lilled  with 
people,  who  made  enthusiastic  demonstrations. 

Troy,  N.  Y.,  19th.  The  Presidential  train 
stopped  here  for  a  short  time.  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
welcomed  by  the  Mayor  aud  briefly  responded. 


!t>>n:iHivn  of  J'njsidt'Hi  Lincoln  by  liic  I  u"    "*"'  *jf°  present  and  future  of  the    Natioa 
Legislature.  j  -.  •£  ^'-ljJ-'t  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  for  all 

The  Assembly  Chamber  was  crowded   to   its  ,  f'1'^  lu  C0!«J— most  gratefully  da  l  thank  you. 
fullest  capacity,  and  prcsenUd   a  very   fiuo  ap-  j  l*i/.^1'""  ^.'t0,:'-^^.  T?t  "ut^r  ^i-0   an  explanation 
poaranco.     All  .those  present   in   the   galloiifj 
and  a  majority  of  these  iu  the  lower  lobby  were! 
ladies,  while  many  of  tfce  souio  ecx  found  room 
within  the  bar  under  tin  g  ill set   rccolu'.i'.Ui  oi 
Mr.  Callahah..  hu-,,  ,  ,;,.1(.  u  ,,„  ,  (lii  M  -..ui,.    ( 

Tha  Speaker's  desd.  was  occupied  by  oc-aa  or,  enjoyed  every  opportunity  to   take  correct  and  t 
Coi.vik  cm  tie  right  and  Mr    Speaker  LrrrLt-j  true  ground—and  for  this  reason,  I  do  notprc- 
joiij  oa  the  left.  j  ^i^?""ifcJ1;"t  tL:is  lime>  c'fthe  l»°M«yr  of  the 

WhcaMjtuuLii   entered   the  Chamber,   the   ^kl^dl  £1**"!  ^e,iim*  COUJt?  J  sh*1: 

...         •  ,  i  .       ,  ,     '  x  dtJ  ~0'0  'ur  the  gooa  oi  tha 

whom  assemblage  rosso  and  greeted   funi   witn  present  aud  future  of  this  country for  the  »ot"« 

loud  clapping  ofhanda  and  waving  of  huudker-'  ;'Cl"  of  the  north  and  i;f  tho  south  of  this 'cuuu- 
cbiefa  'ry— tor  the  good  cf  ti'.e  one  arid  other,  and  of 

Senator  P.aar.   advancing   m   front   of  the  iKlitSf  ft^  °^" 
c  i"j™"-J     *u  mo  uisaniimo,  ;t  Wo  have  patience 


Spoakoi's  ciesli,  said: 

■  I  have  the  honor  to  introduce  to  the  Senate 
and  Assembly  of  tho    State   of  New  York,    in 


patience 

wo  restrain   ourselves- if  wo   allow  our- 

3  not  to  run  off  in  a  passion,  I    still  have 

ontideneo  mat  tho  Almighty  Maker  of  the  Uni- 


Joir-t  Couveutiou  assembled,  the  Hon.  Abiu-,  verso,  will,  through  tha  iusirum  ie.tadty  oftbi^ 
ham  Lisooi,n,  of  Illinois,  President  elect  of  the!  great  aim  intelligent  paopl^,  bring  \u  through 
United  States."  '  li,w  -13  lij  br.s  tmv.igh  all  tho  other  diflicultie 


The  Speaker  of  the  Assembly,  dozo-ndiug  to 


niutry..     Koljiug  on  this,  I  again  thank 


jCq  fur   this  ge.net 


inception      |  Applause  i 


the  fjoor,  greeted   Mr.    Likouln,    and   loading   ".ln,^  C-1CC,V:I 

hiui  up  to  tho  desk,  introduced  him  to  Senator]       i ,,.,,,,.>;,  ,  ,    ..  ,, 

Colvin.     After  skakinghands,  Mr.  Co™  al  J  „  ^        ^  ""^^  ""  add,'CM  lL°  S''Sak" 

descended  from  the  desk,  leaving  the  President        .,.,,,    ... 

,     ^    ■.  j       ,  ...      ,.         ..     .,,    ,  ,  !       iuu  Jullif  convention  01   the  two  Humes  will 

elect  alone,  and  welcomed  h:m  trom  toe  Clerks  -        •   ■ 

(look,  as  follows; 

Jill.  COLVIM's    vpptusss. 

Ma.  LiscoiiK;  On  boh  all"  of  the  ropresonta- 
ii.es  oi  ilia  sovuicign  people  oi  New  Yolk  we 
vYeloome  yen  to  the  Capital  u;:d  tu  the  K';pw- 
set-ia'iv'c  iiaiis  of  the  S'ato.  >Vo  wckoui^you 
.;..-.  I  ho  I'i  .  sia-jiil  eii.r.'.  ol  thirty  tuiilious  oi 
p.-ople.  Wc  weie.-Lui)  j«u  ui  iho  l'»-.  :;i.I^ut 
elect  according  t'j  the  furaisof  the  Coustitutioij 


now  take  a  recess,  to  give  members  of  tho  Sen- 
ate and  Assembly  aa  opportunity  of  introduc- 
tion to  iiv.  ijiuooln. 

3/r.  Lincolm  then  deiedjjded  to  tho  space  in 
front  of  the  Speaker's  desk.  As  he  descended, 
a  page  asked  leave- to  shako  hands  with  him. 
"Certainly,"  replied  Mr.  Lincvln.  "are  you  a 
Senator  or  a  Representative?"  "Well,  I'm  a 
;;|  i;ij  l;iud  Si(  _  ;  ,l,,1,wl,CUiM1.|  ,,u;h,,1lli^™ilU™'  S»V'  replied  the  boy,  and  he 
hive  assumed,  as  you  soon  will  assume,  the  lLC!-^^  *  hearty  shake  of  the  hand  that  is  so 
oftloe  of  I'ri.iidoni  of  tha  United  States,  you  eoou  to  doal  out  Custom  Houses,  Postoidces, 
iuay.   in   th^".  discharge  of  your  Constitutional    Marshalshiija,    r.nd  "t 


tho.;  "fat  drippings"  from 
•Ik-  i.xeeii!!ve  pan, 

As  he  advanced  to  tho  front  of  the  desk,  Mr. 
LiscoLii  turned,  and  said:  "I  waut  to  get  rid 
of  my  hat— only  foi  a  time  though.  Shall  i  be 
safe  in  leaving  it  here;;'   This  was  accompanied 

Mil    LUCOM  B  W5PX.X  JO  ME.  WLYIX.  !  bj   *  ^  '^  U  ^  d  kQOwinS  &*»™,  *»  though 

Mi  President  and  Gentlenun  of  the  Qe.it.-Kl  Aisimbiy    -°  IMIicate  that  be  had  heard  of  the  New  York 
of  ihe  state  of  New  York :  Legtsidttire  and  understood  where  he  -.vaa,    He 

It  i-i  with  feeiings  of  groat  diffidence,  and  i 


duties,  rely  upon  the  support  of  tho  people  ol 

ihis  great  State.  L(j1'cat  applause  J  I  havt 
'  iho  pleaiitre,  sir,  to  introduce  you  to  the  Le- 
gislaturs  of  New  Vork.  in  joint  convention  aa- 
sembled  to  welcome  the  President  elect  of  the 
United  States.  [Renewed  applause. 
Mr.  Lincoln  responded  as  follows: 


may  say,  wi'h  lenlings  oven  of  awe,  perhaps 
greater  than  I  have  recently  experienced  that 
I  meet  yen  hero  in  this  place. 

Tha  history  of  this  greit  S;atv,  ilej  renown 
of  those  great  unn  thit  ha?o  stood  here,  and 
spoken  3i3!0,  and  been  heard  here — all  crowd 
around  my  fancy,  and  ineline-  me  to  shiiuk  iiom 
attempt  to  address  you. 


Vet  I  have  some  conhdence  given  nie  by  the    i 
geierons   manner   iu    which  you   have   invited ) 
no,  and  by  the  still  more  generous  manner   in 
which  you  have  received  me,  to  speak  further.     ■ 
Ton  have  invited  and  received  me  without  du- 
I  ineiiou  e>f  pal  ty.     I  cannot  tor  a  moment  sup- 
pose that  this  has  boen  done,  iu  any  considera- 
ble degree,  with  reference  to  my  personal   ser- 
vices— but  that  it  is  done  in  so  far  as  1  am  le- 
gaided,   at  this  time,  as  the  representative  of 
the  Majesty  of  this  great  Nation.  | 

I  doubt  not  this  u  tLe  truth  and  tne  whoie  j 
truth  of  tho   case,  and    this  is   as  it  should  bo.  i 


placed  his  hat  on  the  dik-i;. 

The  Members  oi  (he  senate,  Assembly,  Com- 
mon Council,  Officers  and  a  few  visitors  were 
then    introduced  and  welcomed  tho  President. 

At  i.  o'clock,  the  Speaker  called  to  order, 
and  Mr.  LixcoLK  retired,  escorted  by  Senator 
l  Feeiu'  a^d  Mr.  Ball-,  oi  the  Assembly  to  tie 


emu'-*  Chamber. 

Tbe  Sil..;cts  i-.lLiiufca.  and  at  i.eU,  en  me 
,i.n  ol  Mr.  EMKKiOL,  He  House  adjourned. 

in  the  Governor's  Room,   Mr.  Lincoln   was 
introduced  to  Ihc  Stale  officers,    who  were  as- 
sembled to  receive  him,  and  was  then  comluct- 
j  the   Legislative  Committee   t1 


,,/,**  me 


It  is  uiui.b  more  gratifying  to  mo  that  this  re- 
ception has  been  given  to  mo  as  the  represen- 
tative of  a  Prc-e  People,  (hau  it  could  possibly 
be  if  tendered  to  mo  as  au  evidence  of  devo- 
tion to  u:c,  or  to  any  one  mau  personally. 

And  now  I  think  it  were  more  tiuing  that  I 
should  ek/se  these  hasty  remarks  It  is  true, 
while  I  held  myself,  without  mock  modesty, 
the  humb:tst  of  all  the  individail*  that  have 
bft- a  ele; 


b;On  elevated  to  the  piOJldj  ucv,  tjjit  J    K" 
more  d:fficuli    t&ik  ty  :*«■*--       „.        -uV"°  ' 
them.  -     --   tLin  dn>"  ° 

Xou  h*regen«-ODily  tendered   -3   me  cap 
pert — fee  united  support—  oi  ihe  rueat  Empire 


cd  by  the   Legi 

dotiiile  ranks  ol    the  ""th  ,,eg,ruej,i.  wiiJ   i.»- 

SO:i' -.id  e,r.„i  a_  ho  paso'.Ht  t'O  J"'" 

j   W  rf^"_  ^^    procot  iled  to  the  JJe.leyan 
I  House,   tittevdea  ^ud   cheered  by  an  immense 
coLOurte    of  people.     Hero    tho  (jouii.. ■'*•■ 
teek   nacir   leave,   and  Mr.  L^com   rethea  to  j 
1U0  app.Ktmeuts  provided  tor  mm,  woere  he  | 
s^'.v  Oali  a  i'ev,  partkul^r  friends. 
He   then    prooceded^witls   Jdt3.   LijtCaLM    to 

Cjvei'Lor  WoftGASS  t -Jiivlcii je,  where  he  lOuK 
UiuiBjr  l'<ilurniug  lo  his  rooms  at-  the  Helavau 
House  at  uu  early  heur.  During  the  evening 
he  received  culls,  drst  Irom  ladies  and  next 
from  citizens  generally.  Tho  Helavan  was 
croft'ded  Lo  suiioCj'.tiou  aliihe  evening  and  many 
hundi.d_.  ca;.i    iLe-iv  reiw  ■''^    r,i  th.-.  Prp-.-i.;-  m 


/Si*i 


HEED 


THE    BECEPTION    OF    MB.     LINCOLN   AT 
NEW  YORK. 

AT«>  York,  \8lh.  The  Council  Committee  of 
Reception  went  to  Albany  Saturday,  to  meet  Mr. 
Lincoln.  _         _  ,  .  ,     . 

The  Brooklvn,  Jersey  City,  Hoboken,  and  other 
city  organizations,  will  join  the  Wide  Awake  or- 
ganization of  this  city  in  the  reception.  The  en- 
tire train  of  cars  sent  for  the  conveyance  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  are  new.  The  car  for  the  President 
beiDg  beautifully  decorated  with  thirty-four  stars, 
American  Hags  festooned  with  tricolors,  and  fur- 
nished with  crimson  velvet  ottomans  and  divans. 

Mr.  Lincoln  will  stop  at  the  Astor  House,  where 
he  will  be  joined  by  Mr.  Hamlin  tomorrow.  On 
Wednesday  both  will  hold  a   roception   at   Guy 

Hall. . 

MOVEMENTS     OF    THE    VICE    PRESIDENT 
ELECT. 


Banoor,  18th. 
Vice-President  Hamlin  and  lady  left  here  this 
morning  for  Washington.  They  will  arrive  at 
Boston  this  evening,  and  leave  that  city  tor  the 
West  tomorrow  morning.  The  Vice  President 
was  escorted  from  Hampden  to  our  city  line  by  a 
large  number  of  his  fellow-townsmen,  and  was  re- 
ceived by  the  Mayor  and  Ex-Mayor  of  this  city. 
Notwithstanding  the  early  hour  in  the  morning, 
an  immense  procession  of  citizens,  in  single  and 
double  sleighs,  escorted  him  to  the  station.  Mr. 
Hamlin  was  there  received  with  the  enthusiastic 
cheers,  warm  greetings  aud  affectionate  farewells 
of  thousands  of  his  fellow-citizens. 

In  reply  to  a  brief  address  by  C.  S.  Crosby, 
Esq.,  Mr.  Hamlin  made  a  few  remarks  as  the 
train  was  starting.  In  the  course  of  his  address 
he  said :  I  go  to  the  discharge  of  official  duties 
which  have  been  conferred  on  me  by  a  generous 
people,  lelyiug  upon  a  Divine  Providence.  I  tru->t 
that  confidence  will  never  be  betrayed.  I  know 
full  well  that  dark  clouds  are  lowering  around  the 
political  horizon,  and  that  madness  rulos  the  hour. 
But  I  am  hopeful  still;  our  people  are  not  only 
loyul  to  the  Government,  but  they  are  fraterua 
to  all  the  citizens,  and  when  in  practice  it  shall 
be  demonstrated  that  the  constitutional  rights  of 
all  the  States  will  be  respected  and  maintained  by 
following  the  path  illumined  by  Washington,  Jef- 
ferson and  Madison,  may  wo  not  reasonably 
hope  and  expect  that  quiet  will  be  restored  aud 
the  whole  country  still  advanced  ill  a  career  which 
will  elevate  man  in  asocial,  moral  and  intellec- 
tual condition. 


TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY  10,  1861, 


i't»«!  lluarrel  for  (Uv  Custody  of  tin- 
President  Elect! 

The  light  for  the  possession  of  Lincoln, 
j  which  occupied  the  two  Houses  of  the  Le- 
I  gislature,  their  Committees,  the  Governor, 
j  llio  Press  and  the  Lobby,  all  last  week, 
j  continued  up  to  the  last  moment;  and 
I  while  the  cannons  were  firing  salutos 
|  of  Welcome,  the  two  Houses  woru  dis- 
|  charging  volley H  of  vituperation  at  each 
j  other,  at  the  Governor,  at  the  Commit 
i  tees,  and  it  the  arrangements. 

Thcie  was  a  sumpiuoi:.']  dinner  for  linn 
j  at  Congress  Hall,  prepared  by  (ion.  lui.c,,- 
|  ELI,,-  another  at  the    Delavau,  got  up  uu- 
j  der  orders  Irom  the  Joint  Committee,  and 
[a  third  "in   the    Russian    stylo/'    at    the 
:  fc'Xecutiye  Mansion,  uuder  the  auspices  of 
,  Governor  Monet  an.      Ll  was  not  known  up 
;  to  tiic  hour  of  aiuum'  which  of  the    three 
Mr.  Lincoln  would  par  take  of.     Some  ar- 
dent Republicans   thought   ingeniously    of 
preserving  the  party  by  forcing  the  J'uJ 
dent  to  eat  all  throe.'     There  was  another 
compromise  suggested,  viz:  that  Queelex 
(who  had  stuck  to  the  side  of   the    Presi- 
dent, all  tLe  way  down)    should    oat  one 
dinner,— W i  to  (who  had  come  ou  to  stop 
the  indiscreet  speaking  of  the  Rail  splitter) 
should  devour  the   other;    and    the    guest 
take  the  third. 

Then  who  should  maks  the  welcoming 
speech  in  the  name  of  lha  State:1  That 
was  another  question  The  House  insisted 
on  Speal.i.'i  Lu'TLKHHiN,  m;  iho  psestdiug 
ollicer  of  tlie  Joint  Conference.  The  Sen- 
at.'!  claimed  that  its  temporary  presiding 
ollicer,  Senator  Laphah,  should  All  the 
Chair  !  This  was  also  sottled  by  &  com- 
promise ;  and  both  Houses  agreed  that 
Senator  Coi.nx  should  assume  the  office, 
and,  presiding  over  the  two  Houses, 
should,  in  the  name  of  the  Stale,  welcome 
the  distinguished  guest.  The  Senator 
thus  selected,  is  not  only  the  loading 
Democrat  of  the  Legislature,  but  the  au° 
thor  ol  that,  eloquent  invective  against 
Gov.  Mosgan,  which,  virtually  impeach- 
ing him,  has  electrified  the  Stale  by  the 
boldness  and  dhectness  ol  its  charges, 
and  which  has  received  (he  silent  acquies 
cenee  of  the  Republicans  of  both  Houses  ! 
Nothing  could  mark  the  bitterness  of  the 
controversy  more  than  (he  fact  that  the 
llupublicaii  majority,  in  both  Houses, 
withdrew  their  presiding  officers  to  uiair? 
place  foi  a  Democrat  ihus  fresh  from  the 
impeachment  of  Gov.  Moio.an  !  Indeed 
it  is  acknowledged  that  neither  Iho  Scua- 
I  torial  question  nor  any  other  controversy, 
:  past  or  present,  in  the  Republican  party, 
■  was   ever   carried  to   such  an   extreme  of  . 

bitterness    and    hate,  as    this    one,  as    to 
|  who  should    have  the  custody  of  the  Pre-  i 
sident  elect. 

Mayor  Tjiaculji  welcomed  the  guest  on 
j  the  part  of  tho  city  ,  so  that  the    honors  I 
j  aud  duties  of  the  Reception  felt  upon  two 
i  Democrats— a  significant  result!     It  was 
well  done  by  them,  and   well  received   by  j 


Mr.  Lincoln's  remarks,  in   reply,  were  j 
j  not  inappropriate,  though  he  let  out  some 
!  of  his   "  irrepiessible  "   tendency  to    wag-  j 
gery  in   an  allusion,  of  ill-timed  levity,  to 
the  proverbial  reputation  of  the  New  York  j 
Legislature       But  was  it  astonisbiug  when  ! 
one  of  the  body    had,  that  very   morning, 
bcou  arrested  for   demanding  bribes  ? 

Mr.  Lincoln's  appearance    is  different  < 
from  that  which  tho  engravings  and  descrip- 
tions of  the  canvass  gave  the  idea  of.     His 
face  indicates  more  intelligence    and    less  ! 
character       His  frame  is  tall,  but  far  from 
stalwart  or  robust,     lie  looked    nervous, 
and    worn,  and    anxious,   and    irresolute. 
II  was  easy  to  realise,  at  tho    Republican 
crowd  gathered  round,  aid   followed    him 
with  vulpine  oagemess,  tow    thankful  he 
might  be  if  he  escaped  tic  fate  of  II  au  hi 
son,  who  was  killed  hi  fhirty    days,    and 
of  Tavlou,  who  fella  sacrifice  in  a    year 
to  the  same  ravenous  gsng! 

The  Republicans  believe   chat    Mi.  Ln-i - 

coln  will  side   with   tint    section    of   his  ' 

:    party  into  whose  hands  ho  falls,    that    he 

:    has  no  character  of  lis  own,  and  that  not 

merely  his  patronagi  and  his    favors,  but 

his  policy  will  be  didated   by    the    clique 

which  shall  get    lina    possession    o\'  him 

This  is  why  Gri'ULK"  sticks    to    his  side, 

this  is  the  secret  of  tie  success  of   Came- 

•  HON '3  enemies ;  it  is  Ipon  this   that  Skw- 

■   Aitn  i dies ;  and  it  is  o  this  that  the  strug- 

;•  eic  LfciG  and  ou  his  raite.  and  at  the  Cap- 

;    ital-  is  to  be  directed     Mr.   Li>ocoi~-r,    as 

he  pursues  his  diz^y  aid  devious  comae  to 

!   Washington,  does    notknow    into    whose 

hands  he  is  to  fall,  or  yhat    is    to    be  his 

policy.      Heaven  graiu.hat  he  may  happen 

into  the  hands  of  thosiwho  havo  the  sense 

to  avert   Ihe    last    of  calamities,    a    Civil 

War. 

We  are  sorry  thatthe  President  elect 
could  not  have  Soughlout  his  welcome  at 
the  bauds  of  tl.ic  Perple,  irrespective  of 
party.  He  would  lave  profited  by  it. 
He  would  ha-c  leaned  that  tbey  prize 
Peace,  the  Union,  ani  the  Constitution  of 
our  Fathers,  beftei  than  any  platform  of 
any  party.  The  Graces  of  Hospitality, 
instead  of  the  Furies  of  political  Hate, 
would  have  pealed  over   I  heir  welcome. 

It  would  bo  an  imperfect  narration  of 
this  Odyssey,  not  to  say  that  the  llliuoi- 
sian  accepted  tho  dinner-invitation  of 
Gov.  Mo 00 AN..  ,;  with  a  proviso  "  that  it 
was  to  be  private  and  not  official.  We 
trust  that  the  «•  brilliant  stall' ''  was  pre 
sent,  that  good  digestion  waited  on  appe- 
tite and  health  on  both,  and  the  boun- 
teous Bkiaihe  on  all  three. 


Mr.  Lincoln. 


I 


- —  >i 

SESIDENTJlMM^'i1  ALBANY. 

,  re«ci.Uou  by  M««r  XWchw, ,  U« 
uuimou  Oaiimsll.  WUtorr  "»«*    Cill 

atnrc-KeuarU,  of  Uov.  Morgan. 


h.  P.esklent  elect  left  Buffalo  Monday 
uiE?  a<  a  cartel'  before  o  o'clock,  escorted 
S  by  the  local  cu^iUoeB,  the  milita.-J 

,i  Urge  number  of  oitiasua. 
■hoc?  (provided  by  the  Central  load)  fo. 
President  wasgo.geomdy    mtcd    up,   with 
,,  ■  ceutre  tables, iuinoi *  ai.-l  carpeta-     im 

'  '  ;..  -nn  in/ia      The  locomotive 

irnmei.U  were  m  nne  ia„t8      i" 

.decorated  with   flags,    and   i.ioieM    oil,  In 

.nd  style,  on the  moraeul. 
trough  the  several  villages,  oven  whcio  tuo 
•"diduoUlop,  guns  were  tire*  and  cheers 
ou  by  assembled  crowds. 

,uy  thousand  people  were  pre.*. I,  and  Mi. , 
.Lk  had  but  a  moment  to  thank  them  for 
ii  attentions.  ,  I 

L  committee  of  the  Common  Conuul  aud  I 
»oiu  of  Rochester  was  on  the  train,  aud  on  , 
ching  that  city,  the  train  was  Btopped  at  , 
,lo  .trot  crossing,  and  the  committee jes- , 
iftdlhel'vcrtd-nttotbebalcoflyoftlie^a-, 

,y  Hotel,  .too  ho  ««.  welcomed  by  the 
'..  „,*  tcu  thousand  people-  **  n>"P»»d" 
•vmv  briefly;  when,  amid  a  salute  ftom  • 
non  on  Tails  Held,  the  President  re-euiba.k 
and  the  train  dashed  forward  at  7:50  drawn 
lUe  locomotive  "Dean  Uxbrnond,"  el, gaotly 

orated  Cor  Iho  occasion- 
,aige<Cowds  were  D^mbled  on  th»  track,, 
^liyra,    Lyons,   Clyde,  ke.,  but  no  «op  , 
:OJrtdo(ox«pl  lo,    about  three  oj.iu.  es  at , 
,,,    aali.    Byracuuo   *M  reached    at   lui.  | 
,a      A  platform  bad  been  ceded  aL  the. 
tffldof  the  depot,  and  from  this  point  Mr.  ; 
ICMlM  was  introduced  t«.  the  vast  crowd  by. 
Mayor,  and  made  a  brief  but  apptcprlate  | 

ETdrstanco   betwwu  Syracuse  and  Utlca 
:  made  witboul    stoppages- 6:5  mile,  in  l« 

u  i. ii  hour-  , 

t  Utica  (which  was  reac-hed. fifteen  minutes 
ad  of  time)  the  reception  was  very  brief,  but 
hiwiaulln  and  pleasant;  and  at  Uerkuner, 
•  p.  Falls.  Kt  Johnsvilio,  Fonda,  Amsterdam, 
'.  'eve,  y  body  noAucd  to  bo  out  to  see  tho 
i11paiaUdgctaeli'nDseoftlm?re.;.de.nl 

•v.-    So  at  Schenectady,  which  was  passed 

l:'-'5,  ,    i  .m 

>bg   train    leached    West   Albany   at   i-.J>, 

>n  a  while   of  twenty  one   guua,   from  the 

iervalory  grounds,   was  (bed    by    Arcbbad 

ang  the   sumo  oitleial  who  Urcd  the  salute 

the  execution  of  John  Brown.    The  eoinci- 

coMiggoated  painful  thoughts,  and  wu  the 

y  thing  that  mam'dlhs  pleasured  the  oc- 

Cthe  ***  t^1"  »*"  ll!-  Sinate  dM  A8' 
iMy  Committer,  and  lbs  Common  Council 
munttee,    with   Aid.  James  I-  Johnson   as 

aiiman.  , 

rtocar.  topped  at  the  Broadway  aossing 
■«  minutes  put  2.  A  platform  bad  been 
,',.l,.d  by  H'i!  Central  Railroad  Company,  lor 
',  iU  commodate  of  the  parly,  aud  tbo  space 
,,,,,l  clear  1,  the  Police.  Who  Iho  tram 
M  in  sight,  the  engine  gaily  decked  with 
.,  loud  aud  enthusiastic  shouts  wore  sent  up 
'  '  .  ■  i    ~i >.l  mrai'  thousands. 


wil„  lheT5«tion,'- Welcome  to  the  Capital  j 
or  the  Empire  State-No  more  Compromises  ■ 
I4te  street    a  banner  was  displayed   from] 
^yCn    M    's  Christian  Association  rooms, 
w^reLnpUon/'WewiUPrayfor.on- 

The  Defender  of  the  Costitution  as  it  is . 

ilong  the  line  of  procession,  the  ***** 

,,  .  J?£L*  were  most  cordial  throughout,  and 

1  0fllhUTo     i    be  ladies  waived  their  salutations  and  smiled 

Trot   out  Ol'i         .,.  -leasiM  liberality. 


„*ve  dr-uvmg  the  special  train  was 

,  locomotive  di..vmb  ^    auA 

"£vastusCornmg,^;i.agu8wcreat. 
idsome  one,     MMv  ..,,  d      gome 

,  ,„,t  nn  the  idalioiui,      v.  toe  lauioo  «  —  . —  — 

°^ I    llmlian  SpUtterf  ^rot   out  O  3  wllh  pleasing  liborahty. 

,a0^  us  i"'J-.         .    j    t  tuomuhwol  tnc  ^     n.«u.ni  Park  an  immer 

„.'■:  aud    the  iu»i 


■  b  LU-gimont, 


•1  opening   apaiu«»»J 
•lUisi^ty  to  the  carriages 

,'1"         ,■    h     ens  aud  was  there  joined  by 
lU',"'0,  "       lo  was  greeted  warmly  by  the 

'    ,-iTh,,;lmb-ed  his  knowledge.- 
iH'olant  crowd,  a  ml  ^  ^    u 

uts.     U«««dii.jS    •«»'  »    v,tilcoroedtolhe    1 

m    the  President  elect  was  woiv.  | 

•„     •,.  Thacher,  as  follow*. 
v  by  Mayer  luacc.i, 

I      '  ...vnil     lACUEtt'3    ADDIlt^- 

i    hohalfofthe  Common Couu- , 
Sir.  Lwoolm .  Iu beha«oUJ  ,heho|.oi  . 

;     and  the  Cit^ens  ot  All  any, ^J  om.  dty. 

i     tender  to  you  a  oo  dial^c n.        ^cluome 
6  trust  that  you  will  aocopi  t  tQ 

or,  not  .imply  «»}y}^>butFM  ttoaU- 
i-h  office  you  are  ti nou  v        >  ithoul 

Snj  of  thogocd  w,U  o    om  louof      .r 

.tinctionotpaitj ^^  Sc«ou.l  worth 
Krcon^ceinyourpatrmusan^ 
:  i.,0   that   your  vrovion-  -u a««.Jty . 
ilh   the   SUte  authmrn^,  and  ^n  sure 

u.  ,tay)  W',ll compel  i Ubtokng         ^  ^^ 

extending  to  you,    "^utoi  but  we 
hev-    and  more  behttmg  non    ,,,.„„„„„,. v 
„  hBpW  to    know    thai 


ileomes  wilu  p»»^ • 

'in  the  Capitol  Park  an  immense  concourse 


U;s  Excellency  the 

.ernorandthe^n^-f^-^ 
the  LegtoUlur*  o.o  auou    to  s<)  doi 

,«  guest  of  the  LmPYe^Ute.  rf  ^ 

u  v  will   ^present   'he     *  ^  ^izcns  0r  the 
hole  people,  as  well  as  oi 

!!a^of  a  most  cordial  welcome 


but  steady 


Mr  Lincoln,  iu  a  somer'-at  lo. 

;ioa  iepltod  as  fo^  opiwte  to  my- 

Ur.  Mayoi —I  can  baiu  i^  r  comlua. 
,,",-  the  llitteilng  !«'»  "^gpHon  ai  personal 
eale  tbo  louder  ol  I b  ■-  g  I  t  tbu  hcsl)i- 
,  m  .sc,f.     I  n  C.t  B  ale J uUy       ^  y 

lU,.i,.s  tendered  to  mo  an  d  remiUfk    ;ll 

■  ti,o  audience  with  ai ^y  o x  of  Ull. 

j,  time.     IV^^'^i   have  to  go 
,u.ses  through  whioti  _i  ■  d  ,   wlU 

■•all  have   to   re peat  bob iowJ ^  ^^ 

terefore  only  again  oxpiert  w  . 
,.  this  kind  reception.  , 

orrj  and  Mr.  Ball,  ol  M  [iu0  , 

ff£aTaiS' 

very,  and  all  drawn  dj  Broadway 

The   processmn  took  Usway    P  ^ 

Ll,   s.ate  .treet  diroetlo  to       P         ^ 

,U  r'"d™  0    llCb-ty.     From  many 

active  ml)  Ol  .  |n   pvoruslonj 

.-iMSSCo-   dag*  were  ^    >  ^^  of 

butiM  o^01   lW?     Lolf  .pywent.      Aaoss 
!|  oartisauship     made     U.,Ol      11^^    ^  ^^ 


,„    ,     ,  .,  gat.heK.1:  W  M,MaskoJ  the 

!  misiutj  a;.d  ll3Uce  b  pivjevving  Miylbing  U)»  ' 
i  older,  aud  in  clearing  the  way  for  tbo  President  j 
I  elect  and  his   party,  was  by  no  means  easy  or  I 
aneeable.    At  length  the  Capitol  was  reached,  ; 
I  wvr,  Mr.  r'liucoln  was   at  once  oteorted  to. the  , 
\  Executive  Chamber.    There  were  present  in  the  | 
I  room  when  he  entered,  Gov.  Morgan;  Hon.  Ira 
|  llm-is,  U.  S.  Senator   elect;    Hon.  David  11. 
,,,oyd  J  ones,  Secretary  of  State;  Hon.  James; 

1  M.  Cook,  Bank   Superintendent;    lion.  11.  H- 

'  Van  Dyck,  Superintendent  of  Pnblie  Instru.c- 

'     uon,  Comptroller  Donnison;  Mr.  Barnes,  Head 

of  Iho  Insurance  Depot;  U-.  Parmebe    Canal 

Vp,,  aiaer ;  Harvey  Kiddi  Mr.  Charles  Hughes 

Clerk  of  Court  ot  Appeals;  Adjutant  Genera 

Roed,  Commissary  General  Welch ilnspsoto 

Geunial  JacUon;  Col,  Morgan,  Ard-do-Cam. 

to  the  Governo. ,  tiuatler  Masi,r  V  an  \  echtcu, 

and  Major  Licmy.  Q„„lt|A 

Mr  Lincoln  was  aceompameci  by  the  SuinM 

and  Assembly-Committees,  and  tho  Committee  . 

or  the  Common  Council.     He  was  briel ly  mtro-  , 

ducod   10  tbo  Governor  by  Mr.  Ball,  Chairman. 

of  the  Assembly  Committee. 

Gov.  Morgan   shook   Mr.   Lincoln  long  and 
cordially  by  the  hand,  and, aid:  ^M^mcoh,,' 
I  am  glad  to  take  you  by  the  hr,ml.'  M, .  L  n 

IccL  replied-.  "Audi  am  very  glad  to  meet 
you,  Governor."    Gov.  MdnoAN  then  lu-mu «1:  , 
^wbaveyoustoodibelatigneo     thejo     - 

ueY  »    To  which  Mr.  Likcoln  replied,     wen, 
Pernor,  b^r  than  I  expected."    T  gov- 
ernor then  conducted  Mr.  Lisoox,«  out  oil- 
Chamber  to  the  top  of  tho  Capitol  fB£*£] 
i  he  was  greeted  by   a  perfect  roar  el    applaud 
i  the  people  rushing  forward  to  obtain       # 
!  Lis  countenance.   «*  f«  a  Um"  *  I   r 
eL      of  soldiers  and  police  U>  k.ep  tho  Hue 

M  Lincoln  gawd  round  upon  the  tcninense 
;™i  'the  whole  park  was  hlled  wuh  poo- 
ipS,,ore8of-uaudbovshadU=up 

i  Lir  stations  in  the  trees,  in  apparent  am ^ 
mental  Us  vastneas,  and,  turning  to  the  Goyo 

^^ofthobeadaird^-o, 
two  efforts,  by  waving  bis  bat,  to  .till  t-he  noi-  - 
of  tho  multitude,  but  in  vaiu. 

The  hoan*  roar  of  the  people,  the  ..aoiiu 
aI  remonstrances  of  the  soldiers  and  polio., 
Iclbiug  of  bayonets  and  the  breakmg « 
glatb_rorBoveralpanc:-:-rh^thc 

messure— made  unitedly  a  din   ana  <,o 
piessiuo  followed  more 

-**  o,r,:pr :«-■—, .  • 

ari)  to  tho  Federal  Cap  d  abid 

public  dunes,  you  I  lav  J1^  ,  ture  ,-,,,  ti 

W  lU"  .^hXf  t^LaBt  tbo  Capital 
nnmose  oi   a   ... 


New  York.     Oo  behalf  of  the  people,  irrespee-  , 

live  of  political  opiniou,  it  is  iny   privilege  tu  , 

greet  you,  and  to  a&tend  to  you  a  cordial  we!-  j 

come.     If  you  have  found  your  fellow-citizens  ' 

in  larger    numbers    elsewhere,    you    have    uot 

found  and  I  thiuk  will  uot  iiud  warmer  hearts,  j 

or  a  people  more    faithful    to    the  Uuiou,  the  ' 

Constitution  and  the  laws,  thau  yon   will  un'Ot  j 

in  this  time  honored  city  of  tho  Gapi'tol.     The 

peoplo  (hank  you,  sir,  for  the  opportunity  yoa 

i  have  thaa  allbrded  them  of  manifesting  to  yon  | 

I  their  great  rotpect,  uo  less  for  youtscdf,  person-  j 

,  ally,  than  fi-r  the  high  office  you  ate  d-  -.t  ii"'l  | 

!  bo   Seen   to  (ill. 

Loud   cheers  followed  Go.-.  M'jru.in'3   ad 
j  dress,  when  Mr.  Lihlolm  replied  as  follows 

i  jilt.    Llli'COLH'S   Kl.l'Ll'   TO   i  1 1  i-.   n  if  l.Il.NOJ:.  I 

!      Mr.  Govekhoh — I  was  pleased  to  receive  :vu 
j  invitation  to  vitjt  the  Capital  of  the  21  eat  Liu- ' 
I  pire    State   of   this  Nation  011    uiy   way  to  the 
Federal  Capital. 
Audi  now   thank   you.   Mr.  Governor,  uud 
I  you,  tho  people  of  tliit.  Capital,  and  tho  people 
i  of  the  Slate  of  New  York,  for'thia  uiokI  hearty 
aud  magnificent  welcome. 

if  1  aui  not  at  fault,  the  great  Lmpuo  Slate, 

■  at  this  time,  contains  a  greater  population  thau 

'  did  the  United   States  of  Aiseriri  at  tho  time 

I  sho   achieved   her   National    ludependenee.     1 

'  am  proud  to  be   invited  to  pass    through  your 

I   Capitol  aud  meet  them  as  I  have  now  the  honor 

to  do      1  am  noticed   by  your  Governor,  that 

this   reception   is  given    without   distiuetion  of 

paity.  aud  1  accept  it  the  more  gladly  because 

it  is  £0 

Almost  all  men  in  this  country,  and  in  any 
country  wheie  freedom  of  thought  is  tolerated, 
attach  themselves  to  political  parties.  It  is  but 
ordinary  chaiity  to  attribute  this  to  tho  fact 
that  iu  so  attaching  himself  to  the  parly  which 
bis  judgment  prefers,  the  citizen  believes  he 
thereby  promotes  the  best  interest  of  the  whole 
cuiUitiy.  lilit'when  an  election  i.i  passed,  it  ia 
altogether  belilting  a  free  people,  that,  until 
the  next  election,  they  should  be  as  oue  peo- 
ple. 

The  reception  you  give  me  this  day  is  uot 
given  to  me  personally—  it  should  not  be  so— 
but  as  the  representative,  for  tho  time  being, ol 
the  majesty  of  the  nation. 

If  the  election  had  resulted  iu  the  choice  of 
either  of  the  oilier  caudidales,  tho  same  cor- 
diality should  have  been  extended  to  him,  as  is 
extended  to  me  Ibis  day — in  testimony  of  the 
devotion  of  the  people  to  the  Constitution,  and 
to  the  whole  Union,  and  of  their  desire  to  per- 
petuate our  institutions  and  to  hand  them  down 
in  1  heir  pjrfcction  to  succeeding  generations'. 

1  have  neither  the  voice  nor  the  strength  to 
address  yon  auany  greater  length,  f  bug  you 
will  accept  Di)  most  grateful  thanks  for  this 
devotion  -not  to  me,  bid  to  thisgieit,  glorious 
aud  free  rountry, 

Loud  and  repealed  cheer/.  Accompanied  aud 
followed  the  delivery    of   this  speech,  and  All 
LmooLH,   bowing  to  the  crowd,  was  at  once 
conducted  by  tho  Committees  to  the  Assembly 
Chamber. 

Ca/i:ni.,ia,  N.  Y  ,  Feb,  14. 

UiHluri  Altai  $  .if;  us 

Allow  one  of  your  readers,  as  an  individual 
of  the  Iwenty-scvirn  millions  of  "  white  foiks  '' 
in  the  country,  to  protest  against  the  proposed 
plan  fui  a  National  Convention  to  amend  the 
Constitution. 

The   only    safe  way,  the    most  pioiupi   aud 
practicable  way,  to  accomplish  proper   amend- 
ments,   \i    by  Ihclr   adoption   in   Congress  and 
their  ratification  by  1  ho  Slates.     If  a  eou\en 
tiou  be  called,  eveiy  petty  member  will  led  im- 
pelled   to   immortalize   himself  by  putting   his 
mark    on    the     Constitution  ;      c.eiy    uneasy 
scheuier  will  run  to  it  with  his  pet  whimsey  and 
seek  its  engraftmeut  on  the  organic  law  ;  modi-  ' 
icatiouu  philanthropic,    financial,   theological,  . 
md  of  every   other  kind,  will   he  urged  ;  and 
.he    general    tinkering    will   inako   moro    holes 
■ban  it  will  aton      Witness,  as  an  instance,  the 


"  amendment"  oi  our  State  Constitution — 
called  mainly  to  place  financial  safeguards  on 
the  instrument — the  Convention  spoilt  the  Se- 
nate, buugled  the  Judicial)-,  and  did  more  mis- 
chisfthaji  good.  F if t j  !.ew  cpnesiions  would 
arise  in  a  geceiu!  Convention — the  luk-s  ofre-p- 
L'esentation;  the  rights  of  smailei  States,  and 
latuy  other  Lopics,  would  furnish  mateiiaU  fet 
a  worse  quarrel  thau  we  now  have. 

The  Constitution  is  rj^,ht  enough,  pave  in  the 
now  ijii'-.'  lii>nu.  which  hate  ai  iwn  out  of  au  o\ 
pansion  of  the  Nation  not  forsoeU  by  its  found- 
ers. The  control  of  newly  acquired  common 
territory,  the  security  of  weaker  States  against 
the  growth  of  others,  and  the  restraint,  of  geo- 
graphical parties,  are  tho  only  material  points 
at  issue, — aud  upon  them  there  is  really  little 
disagreement  among  all  reasonable  men,  of 
whatever  patty  or  section.  Let  Congress  pre- 
paie  proper  amendments  on  the  '  Border  Stater' 
basis,  or  something  analogous  to  it ,  and  let  the 
peoplo  have  a  chance  to  net  on  them;  aud  J  am 
entirely  mistaken  it  they  are  not  adjusted  ini- 
mcdialely,  to  the  instant  satisfaction  of  all  but 
the  few  seceding  States,  and  a  very  lew  of  the 
redest  and  blackest  Republicans  of  .the  North. 
To  deal  with  these  is  a  subsequent  question; 
and  iu  any  way  a  comparatively  easy  oue,  when 
once  the  real  Cfueot-ions  which  divide  honest  aud 
moderate  men  every  wheie  are  settled.  That 
once  accomplished,  the  remainder  will  probably 
settle  itself,  either  by  amicable  division  of  the  ■ 
extreme  Stales,  or  amicable  re  uuiou  It  may 
ho  promptly  and  safely  done  by  Congress  and  ' 
the  States;  but  if  the  present  troubles  are  re- 
ferred to  a  general  Convention,  they  will  be  only 
ihe  seed  of  an  hundred  more.  L. 

Tlic  Presidential  Progtess, 

'I'ul   Citown  ok    Lincoln  --The  Cinc'uua'i  ) 
Commercial    says   its   outbide    reporter   heard 
some  queer    calk  while    the  Lincoln    procession  I 
was   passing   the   streets,    the   Piesidem  elect  ' 
bowing   rights  and   left      One   old  L>dy,  who 
prided  herself  on  having  seen  "a  power  of  Pre- 
sidents "in   her   time,  was  terribly   exercised 
about  the  soldiers.     "  Ef  I  was  a  man,"  said 
she,  with  some  asperity,  ''  and  ma  elected  Pre- 
sident, and   couldn't  go  on   to  'Washington  an' 
take  my  seat, 'thout  bcin'  guarded  like  Linkum, 
I'd    stay    at   home."     "Do   you   believe,"    in- 
quired ono  man  of  his  comrade,  with  an  appear- 

•  riv-c  51  gis5fc?  wji^sf.iH',*  aun  soinn  if  e:f'!iili;y; 

ittiii  IimU'  split,  a  :nl!  =  .;r<  pf  1  !|  mi  [!u«> 
day  i'-~Li;iJ>iih  Courki 

The   L-AKor.sr   FuwtsAi..— On   the  day  ihe 
L  resident  elect  passed  through  our  city  in  pro-  ! 
cession,  a   gentlemen  of  our  acquaintance  met' 
W'.tti   \  b'l.M.d.  whom  i;u  accuslcd  a:,  fbJioMK 

Harry — Halloa,  John,  where  have  you  beeuf 

John— 1  have  just  come  from  the  coiner  of 
fourth  and  Vine  streets,  whew  I  saw  the 
largest  funeral  procession  tor  our  country  that 
was  ever  before  looked  upon  by  ah  American 
citizen. — Cineinati  Enquirer.   ' 

.ffci  1  kksoxj's  Views  or  Lincoln's  UoyjUi 
I'itOUUBasi.—I  confess,  that  I  am  not  reconciled 
to  the.  idea  of  a  Chief  Magistrate  parading  him- 
self through  the  several  States  as  an  object  of 
public  gaw,  and  iu  quest,  of  applause,  which 
to  b<)  valuable,  should  be  purely  voluntary.  I 
had  rather  acquire  nilonl  good  will  by  a  faith 
(ul  discharge  of  my  duties,  than  owe  expres- 
sions of  it  to  my  putting  uiysoll  iu  the  way  of 
r'ceivmg  thom:~-Jfcn'fcit80N. 
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LATEbf  NEWS 

Mr.  LiucoiM's  Jwnruty  to  N*-«W  lorU. 

At  every  station  between  Aluauy  ai;d  this 
citv  some  exhibition  of  enthusiasm  was  mads, 
and  to-day's  jouraov  hr.s  been  a  continuous 
ovation.  At  Poughkeep.e  there  was  immense 
crowd  of  paopie.  1  lit.  President  was  welcomed 
by  the  Mayor,  aad  1  a<:  uonued,  exploring  las 
gratification  at  seeing  such  w  miaxnso  auta- 
euce,  tiid  of  tho  noble  damoiit.tr atiou  matte  <u 
honor  of  the  man  who,  a',  this  ti  ae,  humbly  out 
earnestly  reprotor.t?  the  rnajoritj  of  the  nation. 
This  reception,  iika  all  others,  emanated  trom  i 
all  the  ddioreut  partus,  and  laureates  the  ear-  ; 
nest  desire  on  the  part  of  the  whole  people, 
without  regard]to  political  differences,  to  save  j 
not  the  country,  ue-ausc  die  country  will  wave 
itself— but  10  .jd'.-e  the  institutions  clothe  coun- 
try, thtso  instituticfia  nader  vh:ei,  lor  taa  last 
lhioo-q.iiii.c--s  of  a  cellar?  ,  wo  ha'o  grofi  i  to 
be  a  gieac  intelhge-ui  :>ud  bapoy  people— tne 
greatest,  most  intelligent;  and  u*ppii.&t  on 
earth.  It  indicates  mat  tiie  *hole  people  ire 
witliLig  to  iBiku  common  cause  for  this  object. 
At  the  close  of  hi=  speech   eai  -r  after  cater 

Wt:;il  Ul*'  ,  -       ,  ,  A    O       ! 

A  brief  etop  was  made  at  lishku;  and  Peek - 
skill,  In  response  to '  Judge  Nelson's  welcome 
afrtlu)  Utter  place,  lir  Lincoln  paid  "II  1  can 
only  bo  as  geaorouslj  and  iinanimouaiy  sustain- 
ed, as  these  domoustrationa  indicate,  I  shall 
not  fail.  I  trust  that  in  the  course  I  shall  pur- 
sue. I  shall  be  sustained,  not  only  by  the  party 
that  elected  me,  bat  by  Ike.  patriots  people  ol 
the  wboie  country  ;' 

At  Sing  Siug  and  Y.-ukers  cannon  were  dr  id, 
and  th«?re  way  o-,e;;,  ftemcasti  atk.:i  A  tiithuri- 
asm. 

MR.   LthC'JI.K    IB  itW   VOUit. 

NiiW  "i'oRK.  Pel)  10. 
The  train  reached  this  city  oa  time.  At  the 
31st  Street  D^pot  the  President  elect  and  patty 
left  the  cars.  Mrs.  Lincoln  and  children  wcrt 
driven  in  a  close  carriage  13  the  Av.or  LLou-e. 
Mr.  Liucola  and  Bui'.e  oeeupjing  eleven  car 
riagos,  then  rodo  to  <o.j  Autor  lloaao.  Ail 
aloLg  the  route  the  afreets  sere  picked  ?.an 
people,  bnt  the  part;  had  no  difficulty  in  ma- 
king their  progress;  owing  to  ine  excellent  po- 
lice arrangement's,  It  is  .situated  that  2o0,- 
000  people  witnessed  the  future  President. 

There  was  continuous  cheering  from  the  de- 
pot to  the  hotel.  At  ike  A;;toi'  House  there 
was  an  imnicLio  assemblage  und  eheenng  — 
Tde  streets  were  nil  decorated  r.dtli  liags,  and 
all  the  hotels,  except  the  N.  Y.  lloiel,  and  all 
newspaper  offices  bat  the  Day  Book  displayed 
the  American  flag.  Tkj  shippbg  ia  the  habor 
also  hoisted  bunting  during  the  day,  and  the 
city,  generally, displayed  &  holiday  appearance. 
Mr.  Lincoln  dintd  in  prhate,  r':c«kieg  no 
calli  until  e'onis"- 
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MOEE    OF     PRES.     LINCOLN'S     SPEECHES. 


GRAND    DEMONSTRATION    AT    NEW 

YORK    CITY.      'A  4  j 

s*7  "-yfi 


Nfw  York,  19r/i.  At  every  station  between 
Albany  and  this  city  the  same  exhibition  of  cn- 
ihusjasm  was  made  Unit  iias  greeted  Mr.  Lincoln 
since  the  commencement  of  his  trip,  and  today's 
journey  has  been  a  continuous  ovation. 

At  Poughkecpsie  there  was  an  immense  con- 
course  of  people.  He  was  welcomed  by  the 
Mayor,  and  responded  iu  a  few  remarks,  express- 
ing bis  gratification  at  seeing  such  an  immense 
audience,  and  tor  the  noble  demonstration  made 
in  honor  of  the  man  who  at  this  time  humbly  but 
earnestly  represents  the  majority  of  the  nation. 

This  reception,  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  like  all  others, 
emanating  from  all  different  parties,  indicates  an 
earnest  desire  on  the  part  of  the  whole  people, 
without  regard  to  political  differences,  to  save  nor 
the  country,  because  the  country  will  save  itself, 
but  to  save  the  institutions  of  the  country — those 
institutions  under  which,  for  the  lust  three  quar- 
ters of  a  century,  we  have  grown  to  be  a  great, 
intelligent,  and  happy  peojjfr- the  greatest,  most 
intelligent,  and  happiest  on  earth.  It  indicates 
that  the  whole  people  are  willing  to  make  com- 
mou  cause  for  this  object;  that  if,  as  it  over  must 
be,  some  have  been  successful  in  the  recent  elec- 
tion, and  sonic  have  been  Leaten,  if  some  arc  sat- 
isfiedand  some  are  dissatisfied,  the  defeated  party 
are  not  in  favor  of  sinking  the  ship,  but  are  desir- 
ous of  running  it  through  the  tempest  in  safety, 
and  willing,  if  they  think  the  people  havo  com- 
mitted an  error  in  their  verdict  now,  to  wait  in 
hope  of  setting  it  right  next  time. 

I  did  not  say  that  in  the  recent  election  the 
people  did  the  wisest  tiling  they  could;  indeed,  I 
do  not  think  they  did;  but  [do  say  in  accepting 
the  great  trust  committed  to  me,  which  1  do  with 
a  determination  to  endeavor  to  prove  worthy  of 
it,  I  must  rely  upon  the  people  of  the  whole  coun- 
try tor  support,  and  with  their  sustaining  aid 
even  I,  humble  as  I  am.  cannot  fail  to  carry  the 
slap  of  State  safely  through  tho  storm.  He 
again  thanked  the  audience  and  bade  them  fare- 
well. At  the  close  of  his  address  cheer  after  cheer 
went  up.  * 

Brief  speeches  were  made  at  Fishkill  and  Peeks- 
kill.  In  response  to  Judge  Nelson's  welcome  at  the 
latter  place,  Mr.  Lincoln  said : 

If  I  can  only  be  as  generously  and  unanimously 
sustained  as  these  demonstrations  iudicate,  I 
shall  not  fail.  I  trust  that  in  the  course  I  shall 
puisue  I  shall  be  sustained  not  only  by  the  party 
that  elected  me,  but  by  the  patriotic  people  of 
the  whole  country. 

At  Sing  Sing  and  Yonkers  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
greeted  by  tho  tiring  of  cannon  and  music  and 
cheering. 

THE   RECEPTION  AT   NEW   YORK. 

The  train  reached  this  city  on  time.  At  the 
31st  street  depot  the  President  elect  and  party 
left  the  train.  Mrs.  Lincoln  and  children  were 
then  driven  in  a  close  carnage  to  tho  Astor  House. 
Mr.  Lincoln  and  party,  occupying  eleven  car- 
riages, then  rode  to  the  Astor  House.  All  along 
the  route,  the  streets  were  packed  with  people, 
but  tho  Presidential  party  had  no  difficulty  in 
their  progress,  owing  to  excellent  police  arrange- 
ments. It  is  estimated  that  over  a  quarter  of  a 
million  people  witnessed  the  future  President. 
There  was  continuous  chcejiug  from  the  depot  to 
the  hotel.  -  . 

At  tho  Astor  House  there  was  an  immense  as- 
semblage, who  greeted  ^tr-  Lincoln  with  hearty 
cheeis.  The  streets  were- wS  isorated  with  flags. 
AUthehotets/bwtTtS'New^S'ttfli  Hotel,  and  all 
the  newspaper  offices  but  that  of  the  Day  Book, 
displayed  the  American  flag.  Tho  shipping  iu 
the  harbor  also  hoisted  their  bunting  during  the 
day,  and  tho  city  generally  displayed  a  holiday 
appearance. 

Mr.  Lincoln  dined  in  private,  and  received  no 
calls  until  evening. 

The  Republican  clubs  of  this  city  waited  upon 
Mr.  Lincoln  this  evening,  in  the  hall  of  tho  Astor 
House.  Helafteld  Smith,  Esq.,  addressed  Mr. 
Lincoln  in  a  speech  of  welcome,  in  which  he  al- 
luded to  the  tact  that  the  hall  had  only  been  oc- 
cupied on  three  occasions  for  the  reception  of 
public  men — once  for  Webster,  ouco  for  Clay,  aud 
now  for  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Mr.  Lincoln  replied  as  follows : 

"I  did  not  understand  when  1  was  brought  into 
this  room  that  I  was  to  Diukc  a  Bpeech.  It  was 
not  intimated  to  mo  that  I  was  about  to  enter  a 
i  oom  w  here  Webster  and  Clay  had  made  speeches, 
and  where  in  my  position  I  might  bo  expected  to 
do  something  like  those  men,  or  something  un- 
worthy of  myself  or  my  audieuee.     I  havo  beou 


occupying  a  position  of  silence  since  the  Presi- 
dential election,  avoiding  public  speakin"  and 
public  writing.  I  have  thought,  upon  full  con- 
sideration, that  it  was  the  proper  course  for  me 
to  pursue.     (Applause.) 

I  have  not  kept  silent  from  any  party  wanton- 
ness or  from  any  indifference  to  the  anxiety 
which  pervades  the  minds  of  men  in  regard  to 
the  threatening  aspect  of  the  political  affairs  of 
the  country.  I  have  kept  silence  for  the  reason 
that  I  supposed  it  was  peculiarly  proper  that  I 
should  do  so  until  the  time  arrived  when  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  the  country,  I  should  speak 
officially.  I  allude  to  the  custom  of  the  Presi- 
dent elect,  at  the  time  of  entering  upon  his  office 
to  submit  his  views  upon  political  questions  to 
Congress.  (Cries  of  "That's  right")  I  did  not 
suppose  that  while  the  political  drama,  at  present 
being  enacted  iu  this  country,  is  so  rapidlv  shitt- 
ing its  scenes  and  changing  every  hour,  forbid- 
ding any  anticipation  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty today  of  what  we  shall  see  tomorrow  that 
it  was  peculiarly  fitting  I  should  see  all,  up  to  the 
last  minute,  before  I  should  take  a  position  which 
1  might,  through  some  charge  of  scene,  be  coni- 
pc  lied  to  abandon. 

I  repeat  what  I  have  before  stated,  that  when 
the  time  does  come  for  me  to  act  I  shall  take  the 
P round  that  I  believe  to  be  right;  (applause)  that 
l  think  is  ugl.t  (or  the  North,  the  South,  the  [Cast 
and  loMhe  West,  for  the.  whole  countrv,  (cries  of 
Good'  and  cheers  and  applause),  and  in  doiiv 
to  1  hope  to  feel  no  necessity  pressing  upon  me  to 
say  any  thing  in  conflict  with  the  constitution  in 
conflict  with  the  Union  of  these  States,  in  conflict 
with  the  perpetuation  of  the  liberties  of  this  pco- 
p.e,  or  I  may  add,  in  contradistinction  with  any- 
thing I  have  ever  given  you  reason  to  expect 
from  me.  (Cheers.)  Now,  my  friends,  have  I 
said  enough  i'  (cues  of  "no,  no.")  There  appears 
to  be  a  d'lierencc  of  opinion  between  von  and  me 
and  I  shall  insist  on  deciding  the  question  for  my- 

l.oud  applause  and  laughter  followed  this  sallv- 
during  which  Mr.  Lincoln  left  the  platform  and 
proceeded  to  the  upper  end  of  the  hall,  where  he 
shook  hands  with  a  large  number  of  those  present 
and  then  retired. 

Crowds  danced  attendance  around  the  hotel 
until  a  late  hour,  cheering  and  endeavoring  to  get 
a  sight  of  the  next  President. 


BOSTON     43V 


MB.    LINCOLN'S    OFFICIAL   SECEPTION  IN 

NSW  YOKK. 

New  York,  Mih!  Mayor  Wood  formally  re- 
ceived Mr.  LtDcoln  at  10  o'clock  this  forenoon  in 
the  Governor's  room,  City  llalL  Mayor  Wood 
said : 

It  becomes  my  duty  to  extend  an  official  wel- 
come to  you,  in  behalf  of  ttie  corporation.  In  do 
ing  so,  permit  me  to  say  that  this  city  never  of- 
fered hospitalities  to  a  man  clothed  with  more 
;xalted  powers,  or  resting  under  greater  respon- 
sibilities, than  those  which  circumstances  have 
levolved  upon  you. 

Coming  into  office  with  a  dismembered  govern- 
nent  to  reconstruct,  a  disconnected  and  hostile 
jeople  to  reconcile,  it  will  require  high  patriotism 
md  elevated  comprehension  of  the  whole  country, 
villi  its  varied  interests,  opinions  and  prejudices, 
md  to  so  conduct  public  affairs  as  to  brimr  it  back 
igain  to  its  former  harmonious,  consolidated  and 
irosperous  condition. 

I  refer  to  this  topic  because  New  York  is  deeply 
ntciestfcd  in  the  present  political  divisions  winch 
orely  afflict  her  people;  her  material  interests 
re  paralyzed  and  her  commercial  greatness  en- 
angered;  she  is  the  child  of  the  American 
Jnion,'  and  has  grown  up  under  its  maternal 
are;  been  fostered  by  its  paternal  bounty,  and 
e  fear  ii  the  Union  dies  its  present  supremacy 
ies. 

To  you,  therefore,  chosen  under  the  forms  of 
ie  Constitution,  as  t lie  head  of  the  Confederacy, 
e  look  for  the  restoration  of  fraternal  relations 
etween  the  States,  only  to  be  accomplished  by 
eaceful  and  conciliatory  means,  aided  by 
Inutility  Cod. 

Mr.  Lincoln  responded  as  follows: 
Mr.  Major — It  is  with  feelings  of  deep  gratitude 
make  my   acknowledgements   lor  the  reception 
hick  has  been  extended  to  me  in  this  great  coiu- 
lercial  city  of  New  Yoik. 

1  can  but  remember  that  such  a  reception  is 
ndered  by  a  people  who  do  not  by  a  majority 
jree  with  me  in  political  sentiments.  It  is  more 
rateful  on  this  account,  because  it  is  an  evidence 
lat  in  the  support  of  the  great  principles  that 
nderlie  our  government  the  people  are  nearly  or 
dite  unanimous. 

In  regard  to  the  difficulties  which  encompass 
i  at  this  time,  and  of  which  your  Honor  has 
lought  fit  to  speak  so  becomingly  and  so  justly, 
t  1  suppose,  1  can  ouly  say  that  I  agree  with  the 
sntiments  expressed  by  the  Mayor. 
In  my  devotion  to  the  Union  I  hope  I  am  not 
■hindany  man  within  the  Union;  but  in  the 
isdom  necessary  to  so  conduit  affairs  as  to  sc- 
ire the  preservation  of  the  Union,  I  fear  I  may 
j  deficient,  and  that  too  great  confidence  has 
■en  reposed  in  me.  I  am  sare,  however,  that  I 
least  bring  a  heart  devoted  to  the  work. 


Mr.   Lincoln    readied    New  York  last  evening 
where  he  met  with   a   grand   reception.     The  tele- 
graph gives  a  sketch  of  his  remark.^  ther     and  at 
other  places  along  the  route.        j&f  £.  s3^&  /' 
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K>v-  York,  K'lh.  At  t  very  station  between 
Albany  and  this  ciry  the  same  exhibition  of  en- 
thusiasm, was  made  that  bus  greeted  Mi-.  Lincoln 
tiiia  the  commencement  of  his  trip,  and  today  s 
journey  hus  been  a  continuous  ovation. 

At  Poughkeepsie  there  was  au  immcase  con- 
course oi*  people.  Us  was  welcomed  by  the 
Mayor,  and  rcspondf  in  a  ft  w  remarks,  express- 
inafbis  gratineatioi  at  ,  ccoigsueh  an  immense 
audience,  and  for  the  ..  blc  demonstration  made 
in  honor  of  the  man  \>  ho  at  this  iimo  humbly  but 
earnestly  represent,  tin  majority  of  the  nation. 

'this  reception,  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  like  ull  other*, 
emanating  from  ;ill  dihirent  parties,  indicates  ait 
earnest  desire  ou  the  part  of  the  whole  people, 
without  regard  to  political  eMn'oronces,  to  save  not 
the  country,  because  the  country  will  nave  itself, 
but  to  save  the  Institutions  of  the  country— those 
institutions  under  which,  for  tho  last  three  quar- 
ters of  a  century,  wo  havc-jrown  to  be  a  great, 
intelligent,  and  happy  pcoj#— the  greatest,  most 
intelligent,  and  happiest  on  earth.  It  indLeates 
that  the  whole  people  are  willing  to  make  com- 
mon cause  for  this  object;  that  if,  as  it  over  must 
be.  sonte  have  been  successful  in  the  recent  elec- 
tion, and  some  have  been  beaten,  if  souk-  are  sat- 
isfied and  some  arc  dissatisfied,  the  defeated  party 
ore  not  in  favor  of  sinking  the  ship,  but  are  desir- 
ous of  running  it  through  the  tempest  in  safety, 
and  willing,  if  they  think  the  people  have  com- 
mitted an  error  in  their  verdict  now,  to  wait  in 
hope  of  setting  it  rij&t  next  time. 

I  did  not  say  that  in  the  recent  election  the  i 
people  did  the  wisest  thing  they  could;  indeed,  I 
do  not  think  they  did;  but  I  do  say  in  accepting 
the  great  trust  committed  to  :ne,  which  I  do  with 
a  determination  to  endeavor  to  prove  worthy  of 
it,  1  must  rely  upon  the  people  of  tho  whole  coun- 
try for  support,  and  with  their  sustaining  aid 
even  I,  humble  as  I  urn,  cannot  fail  to  curry  the 
ship  of  State  safely  through  tho  storm.  lie 
again  thanked  the  audience  and  bade  them  fare- 
veil.  At  the  close  of  Lid  address  cheer  after  cheer 
went  up. 

Briefspeechcs  were  made  at  Fishkul  and  Peeks- 
hill.  In  resj-or.se  to  Judge  Nelson's  welcome  at  the 
latter  place,  Mr.  Lincoln  .said  : 

If  I  can  only  be  as  generously  and  unanimously 
sustained  as  these  demonstrations  indicate,  1 
shall  not  fail.  I  trust  that  in  tho  course  I  shall 
pursue  1  shall  be  sustained  not  only  by  tho  party 

that  elected  me,  but  by  the  patriotic  people  of 

the  whole  countiy. 
At  Sing  Sing  and  Yoakers    Mr.  Lincoln  was 

greeted  by  tho  firing  of  caunon  anil  music  and 

cheering. 

THE   RECEPTION  AT  NEW   YOKK. 

The  train  reached  this  city  on  time.  At  the 
.'list  street  depot  the  President  elect  and  party 
left  the  train.  Mrs.  Lincoln  and  children  were 
then  driven  in  a  close  carriage  to  the  Astor  House. 
Mr.  Lincoln  and  party,  occupying  eleven  car- 
riages, then  rode  to  the  Astor  House.  All  along 
the' route,  the  streets  were  packed  with  people, 
but  the  Presidential  party  had  no  difficulty  in 
their  progress,  owing  to  cxeelleut  police  arrange- 
ments. It  is  estimated  that  over  a  quarter  of  a 
million  people  witnessed  the  future  President. 
There  was  continuous  cheering  from  the  depot  to 
the  hotel. 

At  the  Astor  House  there  was  an  immense  as- 
semblage, who  greeted  Mr.  Lincoln  with  hearty 
cheers.  The  streets  were  decorated  with  hags. 
All  the  hotels,  but  the  New  York  Hotel,  and  all 
the  newspaper  offices  but  that  of  the  Day  Cook, 
displayed  the  American  ilug.  The  shipping  in 
the  harbot  also  hoisted  their  bunjjng  during  the 
da j,  and  the  rlty  geueran"jr.ii;:>T.ivr>.J  -  TmTirfav 
appearance.  .  ,  .      , 

Mr.  Lincoln  dined  in  private,  and  received  no 
calls  until  evening.  _       . 

The  Republican  clubs  of  this  city  waited  upon 
Mr  Lincoln  this  evening,  in  the  hall  ot  the  Astor 
House.  Delafield  Smith,  Esq.,  addressed  Mr. 
Lincoln  in  a  speech  of  welcome,  in  which  he  al- 
luded to  the  fact  that  tho  hall  had  only  been  oc- 
cupied on  three  occasions  for  the  reception  of 
public  men-once  for  Webster,  once  for  Clay,  and 
uow  for  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Mr.  Lincoln  replied  as  follows : 
"I  did  not  understand  when  1  was  brought  into 
this  room  that  I  wa*  to  make  a  speech.    It  was 


not  intimated  to  me  that,  I  was  about  to  eutcr  a 
loom  where  Webster  and  Clay  had  made  speeches, 
and  where  in  my  position  I  might  be  expected  to 
do  something  like  those  men,  or  something  un- 
worthy of  myself  or  my  audiouue.  I  have  been 
occupying  a"  position  of  silenco  since  the  Presi- 
dential election,  avoiding  public  speaking  and 
public  writing.  I  have  thought,  upon  full  con- 
sideration, that  it  was  the  proper  course  for  me 
to  pursue.    (Applause.) 

1  have  not  kept  silent  from  any  party  wanton- 
ness or  fiom  any  indifference  to  the  anxiety 
which  pervades  the  minds  of  men  in  regard  to 
the  threatening  aspect  of  the  political  affairs  of 
the  country.  I  have  kept  silence  for  tho  reason 
that  I  supposed  it  was  peculiarly  proper  that  I 
should  do  so  until  the  time  arrived  when,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  the  country,  1  should  speak 
Officially.  I  allude  to  tho  custom  of  the  Presi- 
dent elect,  at  the  time  ol  entering  upon  his  office, 
to  submit  his  views  upon  political  questions  to 
Congress.  (Cries  of  "That's  right.")  I  did  not 
suppose  that  while  the  political  drama,  at  present 
being  enacted  in  this  country,  is  «o  rapidly  shift- 
ing its  scenes  and  changing  every  hour,  forbid- 
ding any  anticipation  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
taintv  today  of  \\  hat  we  shall  see  tomorrow,  that 
ii  was  peculiarly  fitting  I  should  sec  all,  up  to  the 
last  minute,  before  I  should  lake  a  position  which 
1  might,  through  some  change  oi  scene,  be  com- 
pelled to  abandon. 

In  lical  what  I  have  before  slated,  that  when 
the  time  docs  conic  for  mc  to  act  1  shall  take  tho 
ground  that  I  believe  to  be  right;  (applause)  that 
]  think  is  right  for  the  North,  the  South,  the  East 
and  for  the  West,  for  the  whole  country,  (cries  of 
"Good"  and  cheers  and  applause),  and  in  doing 
,-.o  I  hope  to  feci  no  necessity  pressing  upon  me  to 
say  anything  in  conflict  with  the  constitution,  in 
conflict  with  the  Union  of  these  States,  in  conflict 
Willi  the  perpetuation  of  the  liberties  of  tins  peo- 
ple, or  i  may  add,  in  cuulrudisiinoiiou  wuii  any- 
thing I  have  ever  given  you  reason  to  expect 
from  me.  (Cheers.)  Now,  my  friends,  have  I 
said  enough?  [cries  of  "no,  no.")  There  appears 
lu  be  a  difference  of  opinion  between  you  and  me, 
and  I  shall  insist  on  deciding  the  question  for  my- 

I  outl  applause  and  laughter  followed  this  sally, 
dn-ing  which  Mr.  Lincoln  left  the  platform  and 
proceeded  to  the  upper  end  of  the  hall,  where  he 
shook  hands  with  a  large  number  of  those  present 
and  then  retired. 

Ciouds  danced  attendance  around  the  hotel 
until  a  lute  hour,  cheering  and  endeavoring  to  get 
a  siLiht  of  the  next  President. 


Twenty  pickpockets  Lave  been  arrested  at  Buffalo, 
who  were  in  attendance  on  the  Lincoln  reception  at 
that  city.  Upwards  of  Si'tOOO  were  found  in  their 
possession,  besides  notes  and  certificates  of  deposit. 

At  the  reception  of  Mr.  JLj.jicpJji  in  >iew  York,  at 
the  corner  of  8th  avenne  ami  Ji3d  street,  a  young 
man  appeared  out  on  the  stone  capping  of  the  cor- 
nice of  the  first  story  of  the  building.  lie  main- 
tained his  precarious  position  by  holding  on  to  n 
window  sill  with  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  he 
vigorously  flourished  a  rusty  old  axe.  This  inci- 
dent caused  Mr.  Lincoln  and  the  crowd  to  laugh 
quite  heartily. 


MB.    LINCOLN'S    OFFICIAL    RECEPTION  IN 
NEW  YORK.    *j&,<?^( 


<  ■*  •  »  * 


JV«y  YbrA-,  20/A.  Mayor  Wood  formally  re- 
ceived Mr.  Ltncoln  at  10  o'clock  this  forenoou  in 
the  Governor'8  room,  City  Hall.  Mayor  Wood 
said: 

It  becomes  my  duty  to  extend  an  official  wel- 
come to  you,  in  behalf  of  the  corporation.  In  do 
ing  so,  permit  me  to  say  that  this  city  never  of- 
fered hospitalities  to  a  man  clothed  with  more 
exalted  powers,  or  resting  under  greater  respon- 
sibilities, than  those  which  circumstances  nave 
devolved  upon  you. 

Coming  into  oflice  with  a  dismembered  govern- 
ment to  reconstruct,  a  disconnected  and  hostile 
people  to  reconcile,  it  will  require  high  patriotism 
and  elevated  comprehension  of  the  whole  country, 
with  its  varied  interests,  opinions  and  prejudices, 
and  to  so  conduct  public  affairs  as  to  brimj  it  back 
again  to  its  former  harmonious,  consolidated  and 
prosperous  condition. 

I  refer  to  this  topic  because  New  York  is  deeply 
interested  in  the  present  political  divisions  which 
sorely  afllict  her  people ;  her  material  interests 
are  paralyzed  and  her  commercial  greatness  en- 
dangered; she  is  the  child  of  the  American 
Union,  1  and  has  grown  up  under  its  maternal 
care;  been  fostered  by  its  paternal  bounty,  and 
we  fear  if  the  Union  dies  its  present  supremacy 
dies. 

To  you,  therefore,  chosen  under  the  for.ns  of 
the  Constitution,  as  the  head  of  the  Confederacy, 
we  look  for  the  restoration  of  fraternal  relations 
between  the  States,  only  to  bo  accomplished  by 
peaceful  and  conciliatory  means,  aided  by 
Almighty  God. 

Mr.  Lincoln  responded  as  follows : 

Mr.  Mayor — It  is  with  feelings  of  deep  gratitude 
I  make  my  acknowledgements  lor  the  reception 
which  has  been  extended  to  me  in  this  great  com- 
mercial city  of  New  York. 

I  can  but  remember  that  such  a  reception  is 
tendered  by  a  people  who  do  not  by  a  majority 
agree  with  me  in  political  sentiments.  It  is  more 
grateful  on  this  account,  because  it  is  an  evidence 
that  in  the  support  of  the  great  principles  that 
underlie  our  government  the  people  are  nearly  or 
qnite  unanimous. 

In  regard  to  the  difficulties  which  encompass 
us  at  this  time,  and  of  which  your  Honor  has 
thought  fit  to  speak  so  becomingly  and  so  justly, 
as  I  suppose,  I  can  only  say  that  I  agree  with  the 
sentiments  expressed  by  the  Mayor. 

In  my  devotion  to  the  Union  I  hope  I  am  not 
behind  any  man  within  the  Union;  but  in  the 
wisdom  necessary  to  so  conduct  affairs  as  to  se- 
cure the  preservation  of  the  Union,  I  fear  I  may 
be  deficient,  and  that  too  great  confidence  has 
been  reposed  in  me.  I  am  sure,  however,  that  I 
at  least  bring  a  heart  devoted  to  the  work. 


BOSTON     ADV 


EVENING  TRANSCRIPT. 

WEDNESDAY    EVENING,  FEB.  »Ot  1861. 

"second  edition. 


The  Tour  of  the  President  elect  through  the 
great  West  and  the  Empire  State— the  spontane- 
ous outpouring  of  the  masses — the  hearty  out- 
bursts of  loyalty  from  all  parties  in  the  commu- 
nity—the universal  "God  speed"  from  every  ham- 
let, town  aud  city  on  the  route— the  unanimous 
wish  that  he  may  conduct  the  Government  safely 
through  iis  present  trials,  and  mete  out  to  treason 
its  just  deserts,  are  among  the  noteworthy  signs 
of  the  times.  The  number  of  men,  in  the  North- 
ern States,  who  sympathize  with  Jefferson  Davis 
and  h'm  "confederates,"  is  very  much  less  than 
at  other  tiying  periods  of  the  country's  history, 
enrolled  themselves  in  the  ranks  of  the  enemies 
of  republican  institutions.  The  teeming  popula- 
tions of  the  North  are  loyal  to  the  Constitution  and 
the  Union,  and  will  sustain  Abraham  Lincoln  in 
all  legitimate  measures  for  their  conservation. 
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2*118  yftlSSiDE&'i'  IN  NEW  IORK. 

|^y«r   Wood'.   Add™**   of  .Wol^ujc^ 
;     car, iAacosa's  S£ei>l»*-a!«:iaeBts  Gi  ,u- 

j     Ssiscirvl'sw. 

I  Ni.V-  Voeh,  Fab.  20. 

'     The  Preaide.it  tkai  in:.  sUoull?  i-eceired  by 
Ma*oi  Wood,  sb  the  City  Hall-    The,  eoremo.- 

tuallyai  11  o'clock.  As  w 7  as  10 ^c .clock 
ihVpuhce.  under  iho  aumiHiute  sup$Tmten>l- 
S of  Deputy  Carpeater.  took  i.Iiw  station  « 
the  OUT  Hall,  and  a  space  was  enclosed  dv 
chains  Vaio'S  to  la*  irtaiw,  wrthtn  ytatfh.  nuao 
but  thc-tie  having  the  privilege  ot  entry  were 
admitted.  At  half-patt  ton  a  large  crowd  had 
^soicoU-d  ia  itsi  J?Mk  mailing  t&>  ««¥-»!  ot 
iha  President  elect. 

A.  few  iaiautes  befdKi  i1-,  Mayoi  rt  sjc-a,  ae- 
ujvapaaied  by  tfci-  members  of  the  Common 
ron«cU  and  cf  the  city  frca,  lookup  their  po- 
Bitloniaxli>3G<>verEOfsiSlora,and.  saordy  ai> 
tcVVfe'rds  thy  bhouU  of  iho  p*opw  ouibiae  an- 
aduaecd  thai-Mr.  Lincoln  had  reacked^he  City 
Hill.  fclaao6aap'peared..ioo«>wya/iieti  1/y  s  be 
CbJamilfco  df'Uie  Common  Council,  and  was 
iat'rodtcndbv'lli'c  Ofiaiimdn,  jld.  Cornell,  to 
*£a"cr  Wood".  Tlio  Mayor  stood  oil  one  side  ol 
a  tibia,  Mr.  Lincoln  took  up  a  p>sitipa  io? me- 
diately opposite  him.  Tbt  Aftwurwieo  of  tha 
t^o  men  was  moit  striking,  'r  »*»  OhlM  Magis: 
trata  of  the  city  looked  s.iadily  *t  Lis  diaim- 
^uhihed  visitor,  aad  neve?  in-ived  his  o,)L>s  troia 
him  during  the  delivery  ■-■»  two  diLlrtMMB.  The 
Chief  MVuisirato  of  the  U'Wva.  tatter  ly  iho 
heafl  tcd.ii" ibe  Mayer,  lu-kcd  ea.'ro  aid  o.iUxa- 
iid,  hut  v-d  tot  ri'Utvo  u:-  M.08  J  g*»'r  'a-'1-  ?•"- 
died  upoa  bini, 

iiAYiJa.  wborn  v-TtojiiK. 

ilr.  Wood, in  a  clev.  aid  distinct  voici,  spoke 

!MS  follows: 

Mr.  Liiicol'ji—  /-■?  the  Bayor  of  «pw  lorkf  « 
becoaiea  tny  duty  to  ckte.'i  to  jca  r,u  oflk'Ui 
wekouio,  ia  bc-hclf  oi'tbwrtoh\i.:cn  I;-.do;ag 
lio,  V'5i"uiit  rats  to  :;*y  iiut  ^b"  ' ;  ! 
olidisd  hospitaiiiy  to  a  :'r.ia  ■ 
evaited  pc.W6W;  or  wAi'i£  i-.adu-  K'>V«  •"■ 
gpoai-ibiliiv--?,  than  thoa^  wriiUi  -!:i:T;i!iis!!;uws 
Rava  ds-.olvsd  iipbn  you.  Oouiing  iir.o  oiflca 
with  n  disrp.calCu'red  gowvasiiial;  to  rccoastiiiutj 
rnid  ;i  di'sccobeot'td  :^d  n~:uib   poojdy    lo 


nearly  or  q\ji*.6  unamraouj  m  regaru  iu  \>uv 
i  diflicaltieji  which  eflccmpx»  us  it  tuio  time, 
'  iadof  -;>hk-h  your  honor  has  thought  fit  to 
apeak  so  besomin^iy  and  to  jattly,  ns  I  snp- 
i'Oriv  I  '^au  ',lir  r.v-  Vn.-.l  I  agree  ftith  rhr  ~r?:!i 
sleets.  !'/.;):vcK.d  '?}  tho  Mayor.  | 

In  my  dtvuiioa  io  Iho  Uniua,  i  hopo  I  am 
r.-.j:   t-cijc'l   ?sv  nia.u  ia  the  L'aioa,  hat  in  the! 
-.vudoin   ii"'.'«-'tt'"j'  to  -■>  ciidaci   ad'.nVs  its  lo  j 
■touut'c   thd  pnccrvalioa  i.f  the  Unio'i,  J  fcai 
that  I  way  bo  ilcticier.t,  and  that  too  grent  cou- 
tidene3   may  have   been  reposed  in  me.     lam 


LV .11  1  at  I.  if.! 
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r_UJ     -.1.1   aeyrf 

•jthed   .yiih  more 


d  -.i  disccnbei'otvd  and  n~:uih  , 
coni'iic.  it  will  rc<p;iro  a-  bish  pjliloiSsia,  and 
■j.1  elsfated  coaipfehobs*'.!  of  tha  wholo  cjuu- 
iry,  aad  its  varied  iaterc-.ls,  opiaioaia  and  prls- 
'udioarj,  to  so  conrluot  pibJic  aftlirs  as  to  bring 
it  back  again  to  iis  foracr  oi.utcd  cgnditlonu 
It  I  reifcf  to  ibis  topic,  s-i,  l'  :-  bcc:itft'a  Ke^- 
Yor£  ii  deeply  istsrsstci.  ■ 

Ths  prc£out  gclitic.il  di-r'sii-a,  ac.&  corciv 
a^iicted"  hex  people':  Al  h^r  lsiau-rial  iitiioits 
a.rs  pii^l'tiod,  htir  osaiusrciii  gisSiti^&a  i£  ea- 
dangficd.  Sho  is  the  o.ild  of  tho  Amcrioaa 
Union  ■  Lh8  haa  grown  up  oi^doi  ito  .materiikl 
care,  and  hten  fobtsre'd  >'j  i"£  paternal  bounty, 
aud  we  fear  that  U"  Iho  Jnioa  dita.  tho  present 
supremacy  cf  >'tv.'  Ytrk  may  polish  with  it. 
To  you,  therefore',  chciea  under  tha  tbt'ms  of 
Iho  Coaatitatloa  as  tho  l-.id  ot  the  Confijdorucy, 
vrs  look  io?  a  resbrf-lica  l!  fraiernal  relatioud 
between  the  Sti-ioL,  nBl'y  to  bo  aoooaiplisbtd 
by  ptacsful  and  e.:r;ci-ia:ory  .;";.=i!"  ai'lvd  h? 
IheVisdoia  of  Altoi^h-y  Go;;. 

lli£    FE-f-SilSSl's   Kf.fLr- 

When  Zdajor  Woodoe.a:cd  opjakiag,  i  mai'- 
■  mm  of  half-sopprc-iietl  a^piiuia,  .mJ  M".  Lia- 
I  coin  replied  readily,  iad  -'lib  a  firsa,  slow  at- 
!is-i£.i-CG,  aafcllo'-fL-:  — 

'  Mr.  Mayor— It  is  wi'.h  facing  of  daap  grati- 
I  lads  that!  maka  iuj  tckuowltdsmsnta  for  the 
I  reception  thai  he;  ¥;ea  e.vtendtcl  to  mo  in  ibis 
j  gioat  i.-omaisrcial  city  if  iv-.v  .Vi-;k.  I  cia  but 
lememboi  that  -m-h  ro,vj  -ion  i;  t<  udocd  by  a 
hicop' 


.oted  to  tho  C -lioa.  Th«re  is  nothiag  which 
!  could  ever  brirg  mo  to  couteat  v/illin^ly  to  tho  : 
destruction  cf  thi*.  L'mon,  under  v.-h..o!i  noi  I 
alo^j  tho  great  commeicial  ci:.y  ol  }i'ev,'  York,  j 
"hut  tho  whole  country,,  has  acquired  greataetii:  i 
unlets  it  chouid  b".  tee  loss  of  that  for  t-hich  •■ 
i  tho  Uiiion  iuelf  was  made.  J 

As  I  'underktund  it,  ih-3  ^hip  is  made  for  tho 'j 
eaniage  and  preservation  of  tho  cargo,  and  to  j 
loug  as  tho  ship  can  be  i$a,\od  with  the  cargo, 
it  shoald  never  bo  fcbaadoued.  Tfe  should 
nerer  ouse  ia  our  eli'orm  io  save  it,  to  lur.g  as 
it  caii  bo  doao  without  thror,iu;i  overboard  the 
piii^oiigcri  and  thu  cargo.  So  long  at  thu 
piospfcfitv  a.-.d  iibjity  of  this  people  can  bo 
pvueired  in  the  Uulou,  it  will  bo  my  purpose, 
Ind  thill  L-H  my  effort,  At  all  limes,  to  preserve 
that  Union.'  And  now,  Air.  Mayer,  again 
thankicg  yon  for  iho  reception  which  hais  been 
given  me,  allow  mo  to  close- my  remarka. 

Tha  ntmost  order  (tad  til-jnce  wore  preserved 
dining  tiio  delivery  of  Mr  Lincoln':*  reply.— 
At  its  eloie.  members,  ui  the  Common  Council 
a-jd  of  tho  State  (.TO'crr.mciii  were  introduced 
to  tbo  Pretiduat  elect,  and  then  iim  police  rtgu- 
liitiouB  below  were  rolitxcd,  the  refetriiiciug 
chain-,  removed,  and  tho  piople  allowed  to  in-  ( 
fade  the  City  llai!,  with  a  itihh..  and  to  tight, 
and  acramblo  th'.-ir  way  to  the  door  of  tho 
G-uvernor's  Koom.  There s  two  or  three  poiice- 
mcu  ^ure  stationed.,  whuto  duty  sooa  became 
ejttrinyjiy  trduphs,  the-  cro'^d  bfraiieg  Them 
forward  into  the  iooui. 

I      The  noise  and  eohiu'sioa   inr.ide  and   ontcide 
I  rbu  beyond  dchciiption.     Tho  jam  wis  tftihea- 
•  duns.     Tho  Sccae  inside  the.  dour  was  ludicrous 
;  in  the  extreino.     iSaperinleudeal  Kennedy  cx- 
j  eriiLg  himself  lo  ihe  utmosi  to  beat  back  tho  ! 
i  crowd   ttho  wtie  .".dEii'.ted  at  iho  door  at  the 
:  bead  of  the  miiin  ttairj,  a:i<l  Sound  figrcfj  tb.-;' 
'  the  a^le-chambci  at  tho  oilje:  tmde-i  ihe  ryom. 
Sio'ii  wc-ro  p::-!id  ia   by  main  force,  ov.i  t-f  iho 
:  eroM  d,  by  tha  Pulice,  noable  to  help  ihemteli  ea. 
3'ith  ccaca  torn  and  hats  demolished  and  lost. 
Ia  tb?  heat  of  the  eici'.ement  a  female  m.ids  j 
i  her  appbat&aca,  aui  wi.-.  •Jraag?d.  through  the  j 
j  door,  with  hoops  aa-i  bo^^L    mattriaily    dam-  j  . 
I  aged.     When  introduced  to  ATi     Lmoolu,  jho  j 
!  zoli  him  iho  was  from  Illinoij,  sod  though  ?he  | 
'  hid  cipi-r'.e.-.eed  a  loiigil  voyage,  :-b:-  should  go  ! 
'  through  a  tighter  c'.iuto.'.o  to  ice  him-  , 

!      liii"\-ro\;d  was  a  molioy  o^e,  r^;.  and  brv-d-  ! 
clc-th  being  iiidi.ei;xina;tJy   uiiioa,    .i^.i  iid  s  I 
:  into  the  room,  aiJc  b>'  sbio,  to  iOako  the  Prcji«  '. 
!  deatia.1  baud.    Ex-Mayor  Harper  came  thum_h  i 
i  the  ui deal,  and   thakiig   Mr.    LisiJoln    by  the ! 
b^i:d,  admitied  that  th-rii  '•  Fictcrai''  had  do-e  j 
him  injuaiice. 

Icimediaicir  after  the  Es> Mayer,  c-.'.me  cze 
it  the  scedieit  of  tiiduaiifos^idcitiziics  cf  Kutr 
York,  tod  thai  the  ao:rd  ccaiiausd  io  puiir  in 
aailt  1  3scVjce.  wLeu  ih'j  iuclitsci  ciOsl-d.  aLci 
Air  Lii-ou'm  ieuuc.-i  to  his  apofiuitats  it  tit 
r.  leavir-gal-ig:  eambvt  e-i  the  si, w^gus 


i  L  Kininna.-i.  fo.rncriy  member  of  Congress 
■  from  South  C'aivlma,  itei-ived  a  letteiTtoday, 
I  iiLatsog  poiUivelj-  chat  fort  Suioitr  v. ill  La 
'  takc-ii.  al  whatever  cost,  before  the  4th  of  March, 
i  The aarae lfeltci  aUoiitatet,  that  South  Carolina, 
i  ;i'i!l  demand  from  thu  Montgomery  Convention 
I  a  guarantee  of  li'i.c  tiade,  and  that  uhe  and 
I  other  Colton-otalca  willoppoio  any  import  du- 
lis&  higher  than  Mi  per  cent. 

Mr.  Brown,  late  editor  cf  tho  Constitution, 

j  has  been  deputised  by  tho  decoding  States  to 

i  infurm  iba  Federal  G-omnmuiit  of  the  election 

of  Je'ii'ersou  Davis.     lie  will  cot  be  recognized. 

Mr.  Lincoln  will  occupy,  temporarily,  th*> 

divulliRg  «»n  Franklin  Square,  lately  occupied 

by  iho  tSoulh  C'.rol'ur.  GoiaSii'isinjLiXi'*   . 

Recent  prcceediDga  m  Montgomery  have  led 
tJie  border  States  to  talk  of  a  separata  confed- 
eracy for  themselves,  in  cue  they  secede. 

The  Republicans  of  both  Houses  aro  ready  to 
voto  unanimously  in  favor  of  a  National  Con- 
vention to  settle  the  difficulties. 


A;.: 

Ot    ! 


cltj  with  hands  still  liushafeso 
F.sui    Wws'uisiiitou. 


p!o  who  do  act,  by  .'i  tnejciitj  i   agree  v-.ith 


me  in  political    svatim^ns.     J:  ia    tbo  more 

grateJ'nl  on 'this  lumual.  wcau.c  it  laauevi- 

denceth.it  in  icpi-orc  ol   ihcgivat  piiuoiolea.  j 

!  that  underlie  oar  Grtt'er&m&u  th3  nt-ople  are  ! 


WAatiiKoros,  J!'cb.  IV. 
DibpaicliOa  iiom  Ihe  Montgomery  Convection 
!  received  to-da.y  urge    the  Border  State  men  la 
:  the  Feaeo  Congi«ss.->  "not  to  c4iu>v&t  lo  wimpro- 
',  mis-i  of  any  kind  '' 
;      A  number  of  ^emccraiic  Ij-^atcrs  ia  caucus 

to-riay  rcjvhod  to  taik;)  TiC'  factions  Opii0..ltiou 

to  the  Uriii  bill. 

The  reiult  of  tho  Missourieleeticncrsat.es 
'  gctat  e>;citemeut  nuipng  Secocsionl&tfij  they  can* 
■  tidcr  it  an  "indication  that  Mittoari  w.i»l  remain 
;  iu  tbo  Union  under  ;U  circuractauoes. 
j     The  Dial  riot  troop:;  Will  bo  kept-  uudor  oiders 
'  Thtiiftuay,  fiiday  and  r"aturday. 
;      Tho   Union   meu  iu  Baltimore   ;iro  making 
'  gror.t  preparation  to  receive  Mr.  Lincoln. 
i      A  delegation  has  gcr.o  North  to  meet  htm. 
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-  -•  ■  •  ^  \  J.  c  ■ 
'  Pkes.  Lincoln's  Toik.  New  York,  Feb.  20. 
Before  leaving  City  Hall  this  forenoon,  Mr.  Lin- 
coln appeared  on  the  baltony,  and  in  response  to 
loud  calls  said  :  ''Friend),  I  do  not  appear  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  speteh.  I  design  to  make 
ijo  speech;  I  tame  merely  to  see  you  and  to  allow 
you  to  see  me;  I  have  tosay  to  you,  as  I  have 
said  frequently  to  person  on  my  journey,  that  in 
the  Sight  I  suppose  I  haw  the  bent  of  the  bargain. 
Assuming  that  you  are  all  for  the  Constitution, 
tbc  Union  (cheers),  and  the  perpetual  liberties  of 
this  people,  I  bid  you  facwell. 

On  his  return  to  the  l.stor  House,  Mr.  Lincoln 
had  interviews  with  Hamilton  Fish,  Col.  Fre- 
mont, and  about  one  huidred  others. 

Mr.  Lincoln  visited  Barn  urn's  Museum  in  the 
afternoon  and  tonight  a.rcnded  the  opera.  He 
deelined  an  invitation  to  visit  Brooklyn.  Ho 
leaves  at  a  quarter  past  eight  tomorrow  morn- 
ing, stopping  at  Jersey  Gty,  Newark  and  Tren- 
ton, en  route  to  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Lincoln  will  be  sernaded  at  midnight  to- 
night, ut  the  Astor  Houofl. 

Nenark,  JV.  J.,  20th.  Villainous  posters  wero 
displayed  today,  calling  upon  the  workingmen  to 
attend  at  the  depot  upen  Mr.  Lincoln's  arrival, 
ar.d  demonstrate  their  differences  with  him.  Toe 
Republicans  have  rcsolvtd  to  form  a  cavalcade 
and  escort  the  Presidentelect  through  the  city. 


Tees.  Lincoln's  Tour.  New  York,  Feb. .20. 
Before  leaving  City  Hall  this  forenoon,  Mr.  Lin- 
coln appeared  on  the  balcony,  and  in  response  to 
loud  culls  said :  "Friends,  I  do  not  appear  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  speech.  I  design  to  mate 
no  speech;  I  came  merely  to  see  you  and  to  allow 
you  to  see  me;  I  have  to  say  to  you,  as  I. Have 
said  frequently  to  persons  on  my  journey,  that  in 
the  sight  I  suppose  I  have  the  best  of  tho  bargain. 
Assuming  that  you  are  all  for  tho  Constitution, 
the  Union  (cheers),  and  tho  perpetual  liberties  01 
this  people,  I  bid  you  farewell. 

On  to  return  to  the  Astor  House,  Mr. .  Lincoln 
had  interviews  with  Hamilton  Fish,  Col.  *re- 
mont,  and  about  one  hundred  others. 

Mr  Lin«>ln  visited  Barnura's  Museum  in  the 
afternoon  and  tonight  attended  the  opera.  He 
declined  an  invitation  to  visit  Brooklyn.  He 
leaves  at  a  quarter  past  eight  tomorrow  morn- 
ing, stopping  at  Jersey  City,  Newark  and  Iron- 
ton,  en  route  to  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Lincoln  will  be  sorcnadod  at  midnight  to- 
night, at  tho  Astor  House. 

Newark,  N.  J.,  20th.  Villainous  posters  were 
displayed  today,  calling  upon  the  workiri^men  to 
attend  at  the  depot  upon  Mr.  Lincoln  s  arrival, 
and  demonstrate  their  differences  with  him.  Ine 
Republicans  have  resolved  to  form  a  cavalcade 
and  escort  the  President  elect  tlMMyh  ttoyty- 
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Museum  was  ( he  11  being  extended  so  that  the  lecture  hall  would 
seal  three  thousand.  Barnum  was  occupied  in  arranging  the 
American  toui  oJ  |cnn\  Lind  in  1850,  although  she  did  noi  sing 
al  the  Museum  l)iu  ai  Castle  Garden.  The  Park,  New  York's 
uiosl  fashionable  theater,  formerly  occupied  a  site  ai  the  left, 
a  little  beyond  the  confines  oi  the  view,  but  had  binned  in  1848. 
When  John  Jacob  Asior  engaged  Isaiah  Rogers  ol  Boston,  who 
had  made  a  revolution  in  hotel  architecture  with  his  Tremont 
House,  to  build  a  hotel  for  him  in  New  York,  he  called  ii  first 
the  Park  Hotel  and  there  are  earl)  prints  ol  the  Asior  House 
showing  il  with  this  name. 


We  also  have  from  the  Holl  views  ol  New  York: 
New  York  Institution  foi  the  Blind.   Green  tint.   §25. 
City  Hall.   With  gold  border.   Colored.   $45. 
Croton  Wiitri  Reservoir.    With  gold  border.   Colored.   §43. 
U.S.  Naval  Hospital.   Without  border.   Colored.  S25. 
Odd  Felloivs' Hall.    Without  1 ler.   Colored.   §25. 


STRONG  ANTI-COMPROMISE  SPEECHES  IN 
THE  PEACE  CONFERENCE. 

The  French  Siini^cr  and  the  &cce.j- 
fitlomittts< 


The  Southern  Confederacy  not  to  be  Recognized 
by  the  European  Nations. 


MOVEMENTS  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  AND  VICE 
PRESIDENT  ELECT. 


New  York,  Feb.  21.  Special  despatches  from 
Washington  say  that  Messrs.  Field,  Smith  and 
Wade  made  strong  anti-compromise  speeches  iu 
the  Peace  Conference  yesterday. 

Advices  from  Richmond  say  that  the  force  bill 
has  treated  great  excitement  in  the  Virginia  Con- 
vention. 

The  French  Minister  at  Washington  has  beeD 

sending  reports  to  his  Government  favorable  to 

the  secessionists,  which  conflict  with  those  sent 

by  the  consuls,  and  Napoleon  has  demanded  an 

explanation. 

The  Russian  Minister  favors  the  secessionists. 

Government  despatches  from  Europe  announce 

that  it  is  the  fixed    policy  not    to   recognize    a 

Southern  Confederacy  until  it  is  recognized  bv 

the  United  States.  ' 

The  Armstrong  Court  of  Inquiry  has  dissolved. 

It  is  undcrotooU  tjjat   the  Court  wM  ■  ■•ouuriraiui 

tor   not   turning   over  ma    troops  to    Lieutenant 

olemmer. 

A  despatch  to  the  Herald  says  that  Gen.  Scott 
has  been  informed  that  Fort  Sumter  will  be  at- 
tacked today,  and  also  that  ho  has  received  a  des- 
patch to  the  eft'ect  that  Fort  Sumter  will  not  bo 
attacked  before  the  1th  of  March. 

Mr.  Hamlin  arrived  iu  this  city  last  evenin" 
and  dined  with  G.  E.  Davidson,  Messrs  Raymond' 
Draper,  Evarts,  Burton,  Weed  and  others. 

Mr.  Lincoln  visited  the  opera  last  evening.  At 
midnight  a  serenade  was  given  to  him  and  Mr 
Hamlin  by  the  Wide  Awake  and  Republican 
Clubs.    Mr.  Hamlin  responded  to  ihe  serenade. 

Messrs.  Lincoln  and  Hamlin  and  wives  received 
their  friends  at  the  Astor  House  to  a  late  hour  in 
the  evening. 

The  President  elect  and  suite  left  this  mornin" 
for  Philadelphia.  On  reacliing  Jersey  City  a  ia- 
jute  was  fired  by  steamship  Africa.  There  were 
large  crowds  at  the  depot. 


J 


MR.  LINCOLN  AT  THE  ASTOR 
HOUSE. 

Mr.  Lincoln,  the  President-elect,  arrived  at 
New  York  on  Tuesday,  19th,  as  announced  In  tha 
programme  of  his  journey.  An  enormous  crowd 
lined  the  streets  to  guie  at  him  as  he  passed. 
When  he  reached  the  Alitor  House  there  must  have 
been  some  five  thousand  people  assembled  at  the 
door,  and  they  soon  gave  audible  evidence  of  (heir 
wish  to  hear  the  distinguished  visitor.  With  hi* 
usual  good  nature,  Mr.  Lincoln  stepped  out  of  a 
window,  in  company  with  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mon  Council,  and,  standing  on  the  balcony,  ad- 
dressed them  as  follows : 

"  Fet.i<©w-Orm»N*,— •  I  have  stepped  before  you  merely 
In  compliance  with  wtuit  appeared  to  be  your  wish,  and 
with  no  fairness  of  making  n  upeecli.  In  fact,  1  do  not 
propose  ranking  a  speech  thl  i  afternoon.  I  <o  iM  not  be 
maJrd  by  any  but  a  very  fiuull  fraction  of  you  .-vt  best,  but 
what  i-<  still  wor.-e  than  that  I',  that  I  have  nothing  just 
now  to  «ny  north  your  bearing.  ll.oud  applause]  I  beg 
yon  to  betlsve  that  I  do  not  now  refuse  to  address  you 
through  any  disposition  to  disoblige  yon,  but  the  contrary. 
Hut  at  the  tame  lime  1  beg  of  you  to  excuse  me  fur  the 
present.  ** 

Mr.  Lincoln  then  bowed  again  to  the  several 
gentlemen  who  were  then  presented  c*  him,  all  of 
whom  he  cordially  received. 
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STATE  EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT 

BULLETIN  ON  HIS  TWO  TRIPS 

THROUGH   ALBANY. 


Was  Here  February  18,  1861,  as  Pres- 


ident-elect,   and    His    Body  Laid 

in  State  Here  April  28, 

1865. 


Ten  thousand  schools  in  the  State  have 
received  a  special  bulletin  from  the  State 
education  department  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  the  school  children  to  the  two 
historic  .iourneys  made  by  Abraham 
Lincoln,  the  first  in  1861  and  the  second, 
which  was  covered  by  his  lifeless  body  in 
1865.  The  bulletin  contains  many  inter- 
esting features  of  the  martyred  Presi- 
dent's trips. 

As  President-elect,  journeying  from 
Springfield.  111.,  to  "Washington  to  take 
the  oalh  of  office.  Lincoln  stopped  in  Al- 
bany. February  18.  1861.  and  addressing 
the  Legislature,   said: 

"You  have  generously  tendered  me  the 
support— the  united  support— of  the  great 
Empire  State.  For  this,  in  behalf  of  the 
nation— in  behalf  of  the  present  and 
future  of  the  nation— in  behalf  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty  for  all  time  to  come, 
most  gratefully  do  I  thank  you.  I  do  not 
propose  to  enter  into  an  explanation  of 
any  particular  line  of  policy,  as  to  our 
present  difficulties,  to  be  adopted  by  the 
incoming  administration.  I  deem  it  just 
to  you,  to  myself,  to  all.  that  I  should 
see  everything,  that  I  should  hear  evei^- 
thing,  that  I  should  have  every  light  that 
can  be  brought  within  my  reach,  in  order 
that,  when  I  do  so  speak.  I  shall  have 
enjoyed  every  opportunity  to  take  correct 
and  true  ground;  and  for  this  reason  I  do 
not  propose  to  speak  at  this  time  of  the 
policy  of  the  government.  But  when  the 
time  comes,  I  shall  speak,  as  well  as  I 
am  able,  for  the  good  of  the  present  an<L 


future  of  tliis  country— for  the  good  both  I 
of   the   North   and    of  the   South— for   the  | 
good  of  one  and  the  other,  and  of  all  sec- 
tions  of   the   country,     in    the    meantime, 
if  we    haw   patience,    if   we   restrain   our- 
selves,   if    we   allow   ourselves   not   to   run 
oft   in   a    passion,    I   still    have  confidence 
that  the  Almighty,  the  Maker  of  the  uni- 
verse,    will     through    the    instrumentality 
J  of  this  great  and  intelligent  people,  bring 
us  through  this  as  he  has  through  all  the 
I  other  difficulties  of  our  country.     Relying 
!  on  this,    1   again   thank   you  for  this  gen- 
erous  reception." 

The  Lincoln  funeral  train  reached  Al- 
bany April  a>.  1865.  and  the  body  laid  in 
State  at  the  Capitol.  | 

The  Atlas  and  Argus  of  April  26,  1865, 
said: 

"The    funeral    ceremonies    of    yesterday  I 
will    long    be    remembered    by    the    many  ] 
thousands    who    witnessed    iliem    and    the  | 
thousands  more  who  participated  in  them,  j 
The  day   was  all  that  could  be  asked,  the  I 
pleasantest    of   all    the    spring   days    that 
have   yet   visited    us.     The   remains   of   the 
lamented     President    had    been    placed    in 
the  Assembly  chamber,  and  as  we  stated 
yesterday   during   the   still   hours   of  early  ■ 
morning,  a  sad  procession  moved  through 
our  streets  to  and  from  the  Capitol.    Aside 
from    the    slow    tread    of   this    procession,  I 
not     a     sound    was    to    be    heard    in    the  ! 
streets.    Every  place  of  business  remained  i 
closed:  not  a  vehicle  was  to  be  seen  pass-] 
mg   through    the   streets,    and    never   upon! 
a    Sabbath    morning   did    the   city    present  i 
a   stillness   so  complete."  I 


RECALLS  VISIT 


I       TROY  IN  1861 

HenrJ   Sage    Dermott,    Former 

Trojan,  Shook  Hands  With 

Great  Emajuupalor. 

February  19,  1861,  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, on  his  way  from  his  home  in 
Springfield,  111.,  to  Washington  for 
his  first  inauguration,  spoke  to  Tro- 
jans for  about  20  minutes  from  the 
rear  platform  of  his  train  at  the 
Union  Station  and  one  of  Troy's 
former  residents  who  remembers 
that  clay  very  vividly,  since  he  was 
privileged  to  shake  the  Great 
Emancipator's  hand,  paid  a  visit  to 
The  Troy  Times  office  today  to  re- 
late the  circumstances  surrounding 
Mr.  Lincoln's  visit  here.  He  is 
Henry  Sage  Dermott,  who  now  lives 
at  544  Hudson  Avenue,  Albany- 
Lincoln  remained  overnight  Feb- 
ruary 18  at  the  Delevan  House  in 
Albany,  located  where  the  present 
Albany  railroad  station  is  now. 
There  was  no  bridge  from  Albany 
o  the  cast  side  of  the  river  then 
ind  since  it  was  not  deemed  ad- 
visable for  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  take  a  chance  of 
•rossing  the  ice  he  had  to  come  to 
Troy  in  order  to  go  down  the  east 

'  He  made  the  trip  from  Albany 
over  the  Albany  Northern  Railroad 
and  was  greeted  here  by  Mayor 
Isaac  McConihe,  Jr.,  of  Troy.  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  accompanied  by  <-rO\- 
ernor  Morgan  and  Mayor  George 
H  Thacher  of  Albany,  grandfather 
of  Albany's  present  Executive,  who 
had  been  his  Albany  hosts. 

Trojans  had  been  advised  of  his 
visit  and  a  crowd,  then  estimated 
to  be  about  10,000,  were  on  hand  to 
see  Mr.  Lincoln.  Mr.  Dermott  was 
a  student  at  the  school  connecteM 
with  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church 
and  he  "ran  away  from  school,  to 
put  it  in  his  own  words,  in  order  1o 
see  Mr.  Lincoln.  He  estimates  that 
the  crowd  was  made  up,  for  the 
most  part,  of  persons  more  than  20 
years  old  and  believes  that  there 
are  few  Trojans  living  who  remem- 
ber that  day. 

Mr.  Dermott,  for  his  81  years,  is 
very  active  and  possesses  a  keen 
mind.  He  carries  with  him  a  diary 
he  kept  while  a  boy  and  under  date 
of  February  19,  1861,  he  has  notes 
of  Mr.  Lincoln's  visit  here. 

Among  the  former  Trojan  ss 
I  prized  possessions  is  an  invitation 
from  John  M.  and  Mrs.  Francis  to 
their  home  to  meet  Gen.  Ulysses  S 
Grant,  who  was  a  guest  at  the 
Francis  home  on  Washington  Pari,' 
in  1870.         '  / 


TROT    N  T   TTIMHES 
TUESDAY,  FJSBRUAHY  10,  1331. 


Lincoln  Spoke  In  Peekskill 
Seventy  Years  Ago  Today 

Mrs.  Alice  Armstrong  Hamilton,  84,  Is  the  Only  One  Now 

Living    Here    of    About    1,000    Persons    Who    Heard 

President-Elect's   Address   at   Peekskill    Station  ---  She 

Recalls   the   Afternoon   When,   As   a   Girl   of    13,   She 

I     Joined  the  Crowd  to  Listen  to  the   Man  from   Illinois 


'Just  seventy  years  ago  today,  late 
*i  the.  afternoon,  as  the  sun  was 
siftktad  back  of  old  Dunderberg,  a 
train  {killed  into  the  Peekskill  sta- 
tion, bearing  the  President-elect  of 
the  United  States,  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, on  his  way  o  his  inauguration 
in  Washington.  Mr.  Lincoln  paused 
as  the  train  stopped  to  make  a 
few  remarks  to  the  crowd  of  about 
1,000  persons  gathered  at  the  station 
to  welcome  him. 

Mr.   Lincoln   made   the   following 
brief  speech: 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

I  have  but  a  moment  to  stand 
before  you,  to  listen  to  and  re- 
turn your  kind  greeting.  I  thank  j 
you  for  this  reception  and  for 
the  pleasant  manner  in  which  it  j 
is  tendered  to  me,  by  our  mutual  ! 
friend*.  I  will  say  in  a  single 
sentence,  in  regard  to  the  dif- 
ficulties that  lie  before  me  and 
our  beloved  country,  that  if  I 
can  only  be  as  generously  and 
unanimously  sustained,  as  the 
demonstrations  I  have  witnessed 
indicate  I  shall  be,  I  shall  not 
fail;  but  without  your  sus- 
taining hands  I  am  sure  that 
neither  I,  nor  any  other  man, 
can  hope  to  surmount  these  dif- 
ficulties. I  trust  that  in  the 
course  I  shall  pursue  I  shall  be 
sustained,  not  only  by  the  party 
that  elected  me,  but  by  the  pa- 
triotic people  of  the  whole 
country.  I 

*— Hon.  William  Nelson,  who  had  i 
introduced  Mr.  Lincoln  to  the  audi- 1 
ence. 

At  that  time,  Center  Street  now 
Park  Street  was  a  grass  plot,  Wash- 
ington's headquarters  were  in  the 
middle  of  Main  Street,  blacksmith  j 
shops,  the  general  store,  a  postof- ! 
fice  and  a  fed  other  stores  made  up 
the  town  proper. 

South  Street  was  paved  with  clay. 
Main  Street  with  oyster  shells,  and 
Pi  vision  Street  with  tan  bark. 

Mrs.  Alice  Armstrong  Hamilton,  of 
•725  Hudson  Avenue,  who  was  a 
girl  of  13  m  1861,  was  one  of  the 
large  company  of  Peekskill  people 
which  repaired  to  the  railroad  sta- 
tion on  February  19,  1861,  and 
awaited  the  arrival  of  the  presi- 
dent-elect's special  train.  She  is,  so 
far  as  is  known,  the  only  one  re- 


maining of  that  company  who  is  stir. 
living  in  Peekskill.  Mrs.  Annie 
.ouise  Anderson,  mother  of  Gilbert 
H.  Anderson,  was  also  present  at 
that  time  but  she  no  longer  lives  In 
Peekskill  but  in  Albany. 

Mrs.  Hamilton  recalls  seeing  the 
tall  form  of  Mr.  Lincoln  as  he  stood 
for  a  few  minutes  on  the  rear  of  the 
train  before  his  audience  of  Peeks - 
kill  people,  although  she  was  not 
near  enough  to  hear  every  word 
distinctly. 

The  Friendly  Town  Association 
took  note  of  the  fact  that  today 
Is  the  70th  anniversary  of  Lincoln's 
speaking  in  Peekskill  and  of  Mrs. 
Hamilton's  presence  upon  that  oc- 
casion by  presenting  her,  this  morn- 
ing with  a  bouquet  of  roses  apd  an 
address  of  greeting. 

She  had  always  been  active  in 
temperance  work,  her  father  having 
been  for  many  years  the  leader  of 
the  work  of  The  Sons  of  Temper- 
ance in  Peekskill.  She  is  one  of  the 
oldest  members  of  the  local  Women's 
Christian  Temperance  Union.  During 
her  childhood,  she  was  a  member  of 
the  old  Second  Presbyterian  Church, 
but  later  affiliated  with  the  First 
M.  E. 

Mrs.  Hamilton's  ancestors  were 
among  the  original  founders  of 
Peekskill.  Armstrong  Avenue  is 
named  for  her  father  and  Field 
Street  for  her  grandfather,  Samuel 
Field. 

The  Friendly  Town  Association's 
address  of  greeting  to  Mrs.  Hamilton 
•was  as  follows: 

The  Friendly  Town  Association,  Inc. 
Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

February  19,  1931. 
Dear  Mrs.  Hamilton: 

We  esteem  it  an  honor  to  greet 
one  who  seventy  years  ago  today 
pand  her  tribute  of  respect  to  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  by  being  present  to 
greet  him  when  he  stopped  here  in 
Peekskill  on  his  way  to  be  inau- 
gurated President  of  the  United 
States. 

You  are,  so  far  as  we  have  been 
able  to  learn,  the  only  one  remain- 
ing of  that  large  company  of  nearly 
a  thousand  people  still  living  here. 

To  have  seen  Abraham  Lincoln  is 
i  unique  distinction.  The  memory  of 
:hat  day  must  be  very  precious  to 
/ou.  And  to  think  that  you  were 
imong    the    company    of    Peekskill 


people  who  showed  their  loyalty  to 
him  by  welcoming  him  in  person 
at  a  time  when  all  were  not  loyal  to 
him  must  likewise  be  an  ever  present 
source  of  satisfaction. 

But  you  have  not  only  memories 
of  one  of  the  great  men  of  all  time. 
You  have  witnessed  in  the  years  that 
you  have  lived  since  that  day  some 
of  the  greateset  events  of  the  mod- 
ern world. 

You  have  seen   steam   ships  dis- 
place sailing  vessels  on   the   water, 
the  automobile  take  its  place  by  the 
side  of  the  railroad  on  land  and  the 
airplane  coming  to  perfection  as  a  i 
means  of  travel  by  air.  And  you  have  j 
seen  the  radio  bring  the  people  of 
the  world  together  as  never  before,.! 
permitting  them  to  listen  to  preach- 
ers, presidens,  prime  ministers  arrS 
kings  without  stirring  from  the  con- 
lines  of  their  own  homes. 

You  have  seen  America,  fighting 
fcr  her  very  existence  under  Lin- 1 
coin,    become    the    greatest    nation  ] 
of  the  earth,  and  in  the  greatest  war 
of  history  save  democracy  for  man- 
kind. 

You  have  seen,  the  liquor  traffic 
which  Lincoln  fought  all  his  life 
legally  outlawed  in  the  nation  he 
saved  and  his  dream  for  its  world- 
wide outlawry  beginning  to  be  real- 
ized. And  you  have  done  your  part 
to  bring  this  about  by  standing 
against  it  in  this  community. 

You    have    seen    the    race    which 
1  Lincoln    freed    make    greater   prog- 
ress than  any  other  race  ever  made 
!  in  so  short  a  time  and  its  members 
j  become  honored  and  useful  citizens 
of  the  Republic. 

Now,  on  the  7th  anniversary  of  the 
day  when  Lincoln  spoke  in  Peekskill, 
to  be  still  living  and  able  to  recall 
that  great  event  and  to  reflect  that 
you  are  the  only  one  left  here  of 
that  great  audience  of  Peekskill 
people  who  heard  him  and  did  him 
honor  is  one  of  those  blessings 
vouchsafed  to  but  few  of  the  human 
l  ice.  It  is  not  only  a  cause  for 
thankfulness  to  the  goodness  of  an 
overruling  providence,  it  is  a  strik- 
ing reminder  that  we  of  today  arc 
not  so  far  away,  after  all,  from  th< 
days  when  Lincoln  lived. 

You  are  a  connecting  link  wltl 
those  great  days,  bringing"  back  t 
us  as  you  do  in  such  a  fine  wa 
their  great  and  stirring  deeds. 

You   have  lived  in   a  momentoi 
era  of  human  history  a  good   ar 
ueseful  life.  We  cherish  your  pre 
ence    in    our    community.    It    is 
privilege  to  have  in  our  midst  o 
who    saw    and    did    honor    to    t 
Great  Emanicpator.  We  express  t 
hope  that  you  may  be  spared  nu 
years  of  life  among  us. 
Sincerely 
THE  FRIENDLY  TO' 
ASSOCIATION. 
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MR.      LINCOLN      AT      LITTLE 
FALLS  AND  HERKIMER. 

Lincoln's  birthday  invariably 
brings  out  some  new  material  re- 
garding the  Great  Emancipator.  It 
is  surprising  that  so  much  new 
material  should  be  forthcoming 
regarding  him  70  years  after  his 
death.  The  Herkimer  Evening 
Telegram  of  February  12th  comes 

I  to  hand  with  an  interesting  editor- 
ial and  news  article  on  Pres'ient 
Lincoln's  reception  in  the  villages 
of  Little  Falls  and  Herkimer  when 
I  he  parsed  through  there  Feb.  18. 
1861,  en  route  from  Springfield, 
J  Illinois,  to  Washington  to  assume 
the  presidency.  The  speech  at 
Herkimer  seems  not  to  have  been 
preserved  but  there  is  a  record  in 
the  files  of  the  Little  Falls  Journal 
and  Courier  of  his  brief  address 
at  the  station  there.  i 

President  Lincoln's  train  arrived 
at  Herkimer  at  ten  minutes  after 
noon  of  Feb.  18,  1861.  It  was  greet- 
ed by  the  ringing  of  bells  and  the 
salute  of  cannon.  A  band  played 
'Hail  Columbia"  and  the  report 
says  that  'in  the  throng  were  sev- 
eral hundred  women  and  they 
waived  handkerchiefs  in  unison."  ; 
Then  Mr.  Lincoln  addressed  the 
crowd  from  the  rear  platform  of 
the  train  as  follows:  ' 

"  -Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I 
appear  before  you  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  greeting  you, 
saying  a  few  words  and  bid- 
ding you  farewell.  I  can  only 
say,  as  I  have  often  said  be- 
fore, that  I  have  no  speech  to 
make  and  no  time  to  make 
one  if  I  had;  neither  have  I 
the  strength  to  repeat  a 
speech  at  all  the  places  at 
which  I  stop,  even  though  oth- 
er circumstances  were  favor- 
able. I  am  thankful  for  this 
opportunity  of  seeing  you, 
and  of  allowing  you  to  see 
me.  (Applause).  And  in  this, 
so  far  as  regards  the  ladies,  I 
think  I  have  the  best  of  the 
bargain.  (Applause).  I  don't 
make  that  acknowledgement, 
however,  to  the  gentlemen. 
(Laughter.)  And  now  I  be- 
lieve I  have  really  made  my 
speech  and  am  ready  to  bid 
you  farewell  when  the  train 
moves  off" 

Could  any  public  man  make  a 
better  impromptu  speech  today? 
It  was  just  what  we  would  expect 
from  Lincoln. 

It  seems  that  the  only  man  now 
living  In  Little  Falls  who  recalls 
hearing  Mr.  Lincoln  speak  on  his 
visit  there  is  Victor  Adams  who  is 
now  90  years  of  age.  He  was  then 
a  boy  of  16  and  he  recalls  the 
event  clearly. 


President  Lincoln  in  Little  Falls. 

Reference  to  the  trying  days  of  '61,  at  I 
the  Memorial  Day  exercises  last  Wed- 
nesday in  this  city,  recall  the  stopping 
here  of  President  Lincoln  on  his  jour- 
ney  from  his  home  in   Springfield  to  I 
Washington.    The  Journal    &  ,  Courier  J 
made  an  extended  notice  ofJLhjMHBasion 
from  which  we  condense  the  f^Rrwing :  I 

"A  large  and  enthusiastic  crowd  gath- 
ered at  the  Central  railroad  station  to 
get  a  look  at  the  great  man.  The  spe- 
cial train  conveying,  him  with  his  family 
and  friends  arrived  at  12:10  noon. 
Ample  preparations  had  been  made  for 
his  reception,  and  as  the  train  neared 
the  depot,  the  chime  of  bells,  the  boom- 
ing of  cannon,  the  music  of  our  new 
brass  band  and  the  jubilant  shouts  of 
thousands  conspired  to  renftr-tfi 
reception  a  Wonderful  success.  The 
correspondent  of  the  Albany  Journal, 
who  accompanied  the  presidential  par- 
ty, said,  "At  Little  Falls  took  place  what™ 
was  pronounced  the  prettiest  brief  re- 
ception that  President  Lincoln  has  re- 
ceived since  he  left  Springfield,  and 
that  pleasantly  attested  that  the  go- 
ahead  citizens  of  Little  Falls  were  ready 
and  prompt  to  do  all  they  Could  in  five 
minutes  to  attest  their  loyalty  to  the 
president-elect,  thejr  love  of  the  man, 
and  undying  zeal  in  behalf  of  the  insti- 
tutions he  is  exiled  upon  by  the  voice 
of  the  people  to  preserve  and  defend. 
A  platform  neatly  carpeted  had  been, 
erected  near  the  railroad  tracks,  but 
far  reasons  named  before  Mr.  Lincoln 
did  not  leave  the  car." 

"Several  hundred  ladies  were  upon 
the  platform  and  as  the  band  played 
"Hail  Columbia,"  they  waved  their  hand- 
kerchieTs  in  unison  and  the  crowd  be- 
Jow  rhrrart  s*ad-  hurrahed  with  lusty 
vigor.  The  Prfsloenl-eiect  was  suitably 
announced  by  S.  M.  Richmond,  president 
of  the  village,  and  responded  in  a  few 
words  as  follows: 

"Ladies  and  Gentlemen :    I  appear  be- 
fore   you  merely   for  the   purpose   of 
greeting  you,  saying  a  few  words  and; 
.bidding  you  farewell.    I  can  only  say, 
as  I  have  often  said  before,  that  I  have 
no  speech  to  make  and  no  time  to  make 
one  if  I  had;  neither  have  I  the  strength 
to  repeat  a  speech  at  all  the  places  at 
which   I   stop,  even   though^pther  cir- 
cumstances were  favorable,    f  jam  thank- 
ful for  this  opportunity  of  seeing  you, 
and  of  allowing  you  to  see  me.     (Ap- 
plause).   And  in  this,  so  far  as  regards 
the  ladies,  I  think  I  have  the  best  of  the 
bargain.    (Applause).    I  don't  make  that  ■ 
acknowledgment,  however,  to  the  gen- J 
tlcmen.     (Laughter).     And   now   L  be- 1 
lieve  I  have  really  made  my  speech  and. 4 
am  ready  to  bid  yob  farewell  when  the 
train  moves  off." 

"Those  who  saw  the  smile  upon  his 
countenance,  wondered  that  that  face 
could  be  called  homely,  those  who  heard 
his  manly  voice  felt  intuitively  that  it 
was  the  voice  of  an  'honest  man'". 


Probably  there  are  not  a  dozen  per- 
sons now  living  in  this  city  who  were 
present  on  this  occasion. 


12,000  PERSONS 
ASSEMBLED  TO 
HEAR  PRESIDENT 

Emancipator    urged    Americans 

to  maintain  composure,  stand 

up  to  convictions 

CONSTITUTION^  IS  CITED 

Says  he  expected  to  do  nothing 

inconsistent  with  principles 

of  document 

The  American  people  need  only  to 
maintain  their  composure,  stand  up 
to  their  sober  convictions  of  right, 
to  their  obligations  to  the  Consti- 
tution, and  act  in  accordance  with 
those  sober  convictions  and  the 
clouds  now  on  the  horizon  will  be 
dispelled  and  we  shall  have  a  bright 
and  glorious  future. 

A  modem  statesman  speaking? 
No  That  is  what  Abraham  Lincoln 
told  about  12.000  Buffalonians  just 
75  years  ago  today. 

Speaks  From  Hotel  Balcony 
The  President  spoke  to  them  from 
the  balcony  of  the  American  Hotel, 
■which  was  on  the  site  now  occupied 
by  the  Adam,  Meldrum  &  Ander- 
son department  store.  He  stopped 
In  Buffalo  on  a  tour  from  Spring- 
field 111.,  to  Washington,  D.  C,  where 
he  was  to  take  the  oath  of  office  on 
March  4th.  Because  of  the  many 
stops,  the  trip  took  from  February 
11th  to  February  23d. 

In  Buffalo  he  made  only  a  short 
speech,  and  this  was  one  of  the  few 
he  delivered  during  the  trip.  But 
his  Buffalo  speech  was  considered 
extremely  significant. 

Before  he  came  to  Buffalo  he 
stopped  at  Westfield  to  see  Grace 
Bedell,  a  little  girl,  who  wrote  *o 
him  during  his  campaign  to  tell  him 
he  was  so  homely  that  he  ought  to 
grow  whiskers.  He  took  her  advice 
and  stopped  to  show  her  his  new- 
grown  beard. 

When  his  train  came  into  the  old 
Exchange  Street  depot  75  years  ago 
yesterday,  it  was  met  by  practically 
the  entire  population.  Lincoln  was 
greeted  by  former  President  Mil- 
lard Fillmore.  The  other  person  to 
greet  him  as  he  stepped  into  his 
carriage  was  an  unidentified  old 
lady  who  pushed  by  police.  When 
officials  sought  to  restrain  her,  Lin- 
coln motioned  her  forward  and 
shook  her  hand.  Reports  from  that 
time  say  that  dozens  were  injured 
In  the  crush  of  people  who  came  to 
welcome  the  President-elect.  All 
during  that  evening  and  night,  Lin- 
coln and  his  wife  held  public  re- 
ceptions in  the  American  Hotel. 
Bands  Serenade  Him 
Bands  and  organized  groups  of 
singers  serenaded  him  below  the 
windows  of  the  hotel.  There  was 
much  speculation  as  to  where  Lin- 
coln would  go  to  church  on  Sunday, 
and  most  of  the  downtown  churches 
were  thronged  in  anticipation  of  his 
visit.  Quietly,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lincoln 
with  the  Fillmores  went  to  services 
■  in  the  First  Unitarian  Church  at 
Franklin  and  Eagle  streets.  The 
building  still  stands. 


In  the  afternoon  he  made  his 
address. 

"We  have  not  been  met  alone  by 
those  who  assisted  in  giving  the 
election  to  me,"  he  said.  "I  say  not 
alone,  but  by  the  whole  population 
of  the  country  through  which  we 
have  passed.  This  is  as  it  should 
be.  Had  the  election  fallen  to  any 
of  the  distinguished  candidates  in- 
stead of  myself,  it  would  have  been 
proper  for  all  citizens  to  have 
greeted  him  as  you  have  greeted 
me. 

"It  is  evidence  of  the  devotion  of 
the  whole  people  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, to  the  Union  and  the  per- 
petuity of  the  liberties  of  the  coun- 
try. I  am  unwilling  on  any  oc- 
casion that  I  should  be  so  meanly 
thought  of.  as  to  have  it  supposed 
for  a  moment  that  these  demon- 
strations are  tendered  to  me  per- 
sonally. 

"Your  worthy  mayor  lias  thought 
fit  Lo  express  uhe  hope  that  I  may 
be  able  to  relieve  the  country  of  the 
present,  or  should  I  say  the  threat- 
ened difficulties. 

Puts  Trust  in  Supreme  Being 

"I  am  sure  I  bring  a  heart  true 
to  the  work.  For  the  ability  to  per- 
form it,  I  must  trust  in  the  Supreme 
Being  who  has  never  forsaken  this 
favored  land,  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  this  great  and  intelli- 
gent people.  Without  that  assistance 
I  shall  surely  fail.  With  it,  I  cannot 
fail. 

"When  we  speak  of  the  threatened 
difficHlties  to  the  country  it  is  nat- 
ural that  it  should  be  expected  that 
something  should  be  said  by  myself 
on  particular  measures.  Upon  more 
mature  reflection,  however,  others 
will  agree  with  me  that  when  it  is 
considered  that  these  difficulties  are 
without  precedent  and  have  never 
been  acted  upon  by  any  individual 
situated  as  I  am,  it  is  most  proper 
I  should  wait  to  see  the  develop- 
ments and  get  all  the  light  possible, 
so  that  when  I  do  speak  authorita- 
tively, I  may  be  as  near  right  as 
possible. 

"When  I  shall  speak  authorita- 
tively I  hope  to  say  nothing  incon- 
sistent with  the  Constitution,  the 
Union,  the  rights  of  the  states,  of 
each  state  and  of  each  section  of 
the  country  and  not  to  disappoint 
the  reasonable  expectations  of  those 
who  have  confided  to  me  their 
votes.  In  this  connection  allow  me 
to  say  that  you  as  a  portion  of  the 
great  American  people  need  only  to 
maintain  your  composure,  stand  up 
to  your  sober  convictions  of  right, 
to  your  obligations  to  the  Constitu- 
tion and  act  in  accordance  with 
those  sober  convictions  and  the 
clouds  now  on  the  horizon  will  be 
dispelled  and  we  shall  have  a  bright 
and  glorious  future.  And  when  this 
generation  has  passed  away  tens  of 
thousands  will  inhabit  this  country 
where  only  thousands  inhabit  now. 
I  do  not  propose  to  address  at 
length  I  have  no  voice  for  it.  Al- 
low me  to  thank  you  again  for  this 
magnificent  reception  and  bid  you 
farewell." 

Lincoln  said  farewell  to  Buffalo  75 
years  ago  tomorrow.  When  Buffalo 
saw  him  again,  he  was  dead.  The 
funeral  cortege  stopped  on  its  way 
back  to  Springfield. 
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Lincoln  Hailed  Constitution 
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*<T  HOPE  to  say  nothing  inconsis- 
*  teat  with  the  Constitution,  the 
Union,  the  rights  of  all  the  states,  of 
each  state  and  each  section  of  the 
country,  and  not  to  disappoint  the 
reasonable  expectations  of  those 
who  have  confided  to  me  their 
votes." 

Seventy-five  years  ago  this  week- 
end that  hope  was  solemnly  ex- 
pressed in  Buffalo  by  an  extremely 
tall  and  ungainly  man  who  stood  on 
a  balcony  of  the  American  hotel  in 
Main  street  between  Eagle  and 
Court  streets  and  addressed  a 
throng  of  citizens  jammed  in  the 
street  below. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  President-elect 
of  the  United  States,  delivered  the 
brief  speech  in  which  those  words 
were  uttered  soon  after  he  arrived 
in  Buffalo  on  Feb.  16,  1861,  on  his 
circuitous  journey  from  Springfield, 
111.,  to  Washington,  where  he  was 
to  be  inaugurated  a  short  time  later. 

He  remained  here  until  Feb.  18, 
guest  of  the  city  and  of  former 
President  Millard  Fillmore,  and 
then  continued  his  trip  eastward. 

Mr.  Lincoln  had  left  Springfield 
Feb.  11  by  train,  and  before  his  ar- 
rival here  had  made  brief  stops  at 
Indianapolis,  Cincinnati,  Columbus, 
Pittsburgh,  Cleveland,  Erie  and 
numerous  smaller  Communities. 

Drawn  by  the  "Rocket,"  a  crack 
locomotive  of  those  days,  the  Lin- 
coln party's  train  arrived  at  the 
railroad  station  in  Exchange  street 
at  Washington  street.  When  Mr. 
Lincoln  stepped  onto  the  platform 
of  one  of  the  cars,  a  dense  crowd 
rushed  him,  cheering  loudly  and 
almost  wiping  the    soldier 


from  their  feet  despite  their  bayo- 
nets. 

An  artillery  company  commenced 
a  noisy  salute.  Former  President 
Fillmore  greeted  the  visitor. 

While  a  company  of  the  74th  regi- 
ment pressed  back  the  throngs,  Mr. 
Lincoln,  members  of  his  family  and 
of  the  large  official  party  which 
accompanied  him,  were  escorted  to 
carriages. 

So  great  was  the  crowd  jammed 
about  the  station  that  women 
fainted  and  considerable  confusion 
existed  before  the  cortege  moved 
toward  the  American  hotel  which 
occupied  the  site  of  the  present 
Adam,  Meldrum  &  Anderson  Co. 
store.  There  were  "hundreds  of 
carriages"  in  line,  according  to  ac- 
counts of  the  event. 

Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  party,  which 
included  Mrs.  Lincoln  and  their 
children,  entered  the  hotel  through 
a  lane  between  other  crowds 
gathered  in  front  of  the  hotel.  Soon 
after  the  President-elect,  Mr.  Fill- 
more and  others  appeared  on  a  bal- 
cony facing  Main  street. 

It  was  late  Saturday  afternoon 
and  it  is  safe  to  guess  that  a  goodly 
proportion  of  Buffalo's  81,000  popu- 
lation was  jammed  in  the  street  be- 
low. 

One  account  of  the  event  said 
that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  introduced  by 
Acting  Mayor  A.  S.  Bemis,  although 
another  stated  the  President-elect 
spoke  in  response  to  a  welcoming 
address  given  by  Mayor  Franklin  A. 
Alberger. 

There  were  cheers  when  Mr.  Lin- 
coln began  speaking.  He  told  of  like 
along    the  route  of  his 


journey.  They  were  gratifying.,  he 
said,  because  they  represented  sup- 
port of  the  whole  people.  But  any 
other  successful  candidate  for  the 
presidency  should  have  deserved  as 
much,  Mr.  Lincoln  added. 

"It  is  an  evidence  of  the  devotion 
of  the  whole  people  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  union  and  the  perpetuity 
of  the  liberties  of  this  country,"  he 
declared,  following  a  few  moments 
later  with  the  expression  of  his 
hope  that  when  he  had  assumed  his 
official  duties  he  would  "say  noth- 
ing inconsistent  with  the  Constitu- 
tion." 

Following  his  hotel  speech  Mr. 
Lincoln  returned  inside   where  he 


guar  ds^r  ecep  Uons 


Just  75  years 
President  of  the 
route  <shown  on 
two  days. 


ago  Abraham  Lincoln  made  his  journey  to  Washington  where"  he  was  inaugurated 
United  States.  Leaving  Springfield,  111.,  the  Lincoln  party  traveled  by  a  circuitous 
map)   which  brought  the  President-elect  to  Buffalo  where  he  was  the  city's  guest  for 


met  various  prominent  persons. 
That  evening  there  was  a  public  re- 
ception at  the  hotel.  For  three  hours 
the  man  who  soon  was  to  enter  the 
White  House  on  the  eve  of  the  na- 
tion's most  tragic  era  shook  the 
hands  of  men  and  women,  kissed 
children  and  patted  their  heads  and, 
one  account  relates,  kissed  three 
young  women  who  were  so  inclined. 

A  committee  representing  the 
German  population  of  the  city  wel- 
comed him  later.  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
gratified1  "with  this  evidence  of  the 
feelings  of  the  German  citizens." 

"My  own  idea  about  our  foreign 
citizens."  he  added,  "has  always 
been  that  they  were  no  better  than 


anyone  else,  and  no  worse.  And  it  is 
best  that  they  should  forget  that 
they  are  foreigners  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible." 

Mr.  Lincoln,  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren rested  that  night  in  their  suite 
in  the  hotel.  The  next  day,  Sunday, 
the  Lincolns  were  the  guests  of  the 
Fillmores  at  the  latter's  home.  They 
attended  services  that  morning  in 
the  First  Unitarian  church,  where 
Dr.  George  W.  Hosmer  preached 
and  "gave  Lincoln  godspeed." 

Side  by  side  Mr.  Fillmore  and 
Mr.  Lincoln  stood  in  the  Fillmore 
pew  during  the  singing  of  hymns. 

Mr.     Fillmore     was     a  dignified, 


courtly  man,  "a  conspicuously  ele- 
gant'' and  handsome  man. 

"Shoulder  to  shoulder  with  him," 
a  description  said,  "rose  the  queer, 
raw-boned,  ramshackle  frame  of  the 
Illinoisan,  draped  in  the  artless 
handiwork  of  a  prairie  tailor,  sur- 
mounted by  a  rugged,  homely  f-ce." 

The  Lincolns  dined  that  Sunday 
at  the  Fillmore  home.  During  the 
evening  Mr.  Lincoln  went  to  St. 
James  hall  where  he  heard  a  speak. 
er  protest  against  the  treatment  of 
Western  Indians  by  settlers  and 
government  agents. 

That  night  Mr.  Lincoln  returned 
to  his  hotel  suite  and  arrangements 
were  completed  for  his  very  early 
departure  Monday  morning. 

His  train  was  to  leave  about  6 
o'clock  that  morning  for  Rochester, 
stopping  briefly  at  Batavia. 

As  the  party  of  the  President- 
elect passed  down  Main  street  for 
the  station,  it  passed  a  group  of 
firemen  wetting  down  the  ruins  of  a 
fire  which  had  occurred  several 
hours  earlier  at  Swan  street.  The 
firemen  stopped  their  work  long 
enough  to  line  up  and  cheer  "Hon- 
est Abe." 

The  departure  from  Buffalo  was 
on  schedule  and  the  journey  that 
was  to  end  five  days  later  in  Wash- 
ington was  resumed.  The  President- 
elect's route  took  him  from  Roch- 
ester to  Syracuse,  Albany,  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Harrisburg  and 
then  Baltimore,  through  which  city 
the  party  moved  secretly,  having 
been  advised  of  a  plot  to  assassi- 
nate Mr.  Lincoln.  The  arrival  in 
Washington  was  on  Feb.  23..  . 
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'Honest   Old  Abe"  In 

rudson-Said  The  Daily 

"far  75  YearsAgo  Today 


HUDSON  DAILY  STA&; 


Seventy-five  years  ago  today  Feb- 
ruary 19,  1861,  Abraham  Lincoln  paid 
[a  visit  to  Hudson  and  was  received  by 
an  admiring  throng.  He  was  enroute 
(from  Springfield,  III,  to  his  first  in- 
augural at  Washington  where  he  be- 
came President  of  the  United  States. 

ihe  long  journey  .from  Springfield 
■u..  to  the  nations  capitol  covered  the 
penod  from  February  eleventh  to  Feb- 
ruary twenty- third. 

In  describing  his  stop  at  Hudson,  the 
l>auy  Star  of  February  19th,  1851   said- 

Honest  Old  Abe"  in  Hudson !-Great 
Enthusiasm J-5,000  people  at  the  depot 

™^Lacoln  makes  a  s"ort  speech-, 
O.d  Columbia"  was  not  to  be  outdone  I 


in  loyalty  to  the  new  President.  At  an 
early    hour    this   forenoon    her    people 
from   the  country  and   from   this  city 
commenced  pouring  down  to  the  Hud- 
son River  Depot.  The  tide  set  in  from 
all   directions  and   comprised  all   ages 
sexes,  colors  and  (if  we  must  say  it)Daii 
parties.   The  crowd   grew   to   vast   pro- 
portions, spread  itself  on  the  roofs    bal- 
conies, wood  piles,  sheds,  etc..  and  stood 
upon  the  track  in  compact  masses,  un- 
til m  the  neighborhood  of  5,000  people 
n,t  pC?  rlKd'  Such  a  seene  is  «*tom 
cribe    t  W(?  lKlVe  nt>t  tlme  t0  das-  I 

The  Stockport   brass   band   appeared  ' 
about  half  past  10  ,r.d  took  a  Son 


under  the  awning  of  the  Depot,  where) 

they  performed  several   fine  patriotic! 

airs,  saluting  the  train  with  "Hail  Col-  | 

umbia"  as  it  came  in. 

Flags  were  hung  across  the  track  and 

run  up  the  depot  flag  staff.  The  city 

tlag  on  Promenade  Hill  was  also  hoist-  i 
ed. 

The  arrangements  by  our  authorities 
under  the  direction  of  His  Honor,  May- 
or  Bachman,  were  complete,  but  un- 
fortunately  could  not  be  carried  out 
The  platform  car  was  provided  and 
placed  upon  the  track  immediately  be- 
hind the  tram,  and  no  one  but  the 
Mayor  and  Recorder  was  to  be  allowed 
to  mount  it.  Col.  Muiford  had  instruc- 
tions to  enter  the  car  and  if  possible 
induce  the  President  to  step  upon  the 
platform.  Special  policemen  were  aLso 
detailed  to  stand  on  either  side  of  the 
entrance  and  preserve  order. 

At  but  a  few  minutes  before  11  o'clock 
a  gun  announced  the  approach  of  the 
train  and  a  burst  of  delight  broke  from 
the  crowd,  the  track  was  cleared  and  in 
a  moment  more  the  beautiful  engine 
Union,  decorated  with  the  national  col- 
ors, came  slowly  in.  As  it  passed  along 
the  crowd  closed  in  behind,  and  an  ir- 
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resistable  pressure  from  the  rear  threat- 
ened to  overwhelm  the  train  itself. 

As    the    train    stopped    there    was    a 
momentary  suspense,  when  immediately 
Mr  Lincoln  appeared  en  the  rear  plat- 
form and  said  substantially  as  follows: 
•Feflow  Citizens,  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men:  I  see  you  have  provided  a  plat- 
form for  me  to  stand  upon,  but  I  must 
decline  doing  so.  I  trust,  however,  you 
will  not  draw  any  inference  from'  this 
that  I   will   refuse   to  stand  upon  any 
platform  with  which  I  am  legitimately 
connected,  because  I  refuse  to  stand  up- 
on yours.  I  appear  before  you  that  I 
may  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  you 
and  you  of  seeing  me;  and  as  I  have 
ai,d  at  other  places,  I  think  the  ladies, 
If  least,  have  the  advantage  of  me  in 
tiis  respect.  I  trust  you  will  excuse  me 
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from  any  further  remarks.  I  shall  only 
have  time  to  how  you  farewell  as  the 

train  departs." 

Cheers  upon  cheers  were  given  as  Mr 
Lincoln  withdrew  into  the  car.  The  crowd 
held  its  position  bravely  so  as  to  get 
i  a  parting  glimpse  of  the  hero  of  the 
occasion,  and  when  the  up  train  ar- 
rived it  was  only  by  the  most  imperative 
efforts  that  the  track  could  be  cleared. 

Meantime  we  heard  numerous  com- 
pliments passed  upon  Mr.  Lincoln's  per- 
sonal appearance  by  the  bystanders. 
"Why,"  said  one,  "he  is  not  such  a  bad 
looking  man  as  the  pictures  represent 
him."  And  he  is  not.  Neither  does  he 
seem  as  "old"  as  we  might  be  excused 
for  supposing  him  to  be  from  all  ac- 
counts. His  countenance  is  not  especial- 
ly remarkable,  but  it  has  a  strong,  ex- 
pression of  frankness  and  good  nature. 
In  short  we  like  "Old  Abe's"  looks  much 
better  than  we  expected. 

While  the  train  was  standing  the 
most  intense  curiosity  was  manifested 
to  peer  into  the  car.  A  few  ambitious  j 
individuals  climbed  up  at  the  windows 
and  secured  a  shake  of  the  hand,  but 
most  were  utterly  disappointed. 

None  of  the  officials  or  citizens  were 
introduced  to  Mr  Lincoln  unless  we  ex- 
cept Mr  Mulford,  who  entered  at  the 
request  of  the  Mayor  for  the  purpose 
of  escorting  Mr  Lincoln  to  the  platform. 
He    was   informed   by    Mr.    Wood,    the 
manager,  that  Mr  Lincoln  would  posi- 
'  tively  refuse  to  leave  the  car. 
j     Thirty -four  guns  were  fired  from  the 
j  Hill  during '  the*approach  and  stoppage 
of  the  train. 

Alderman   R.    A.   Rainey   and    three 
1  ladies  entered   the   car   from   the   for- 


ward end  and  were  introduced  to  the 
President.  The  names  of  the  ladies  who 
enjoyed  this  distinguished  privilege 
were  Mioses  Elizabeth  Hubbell,  Alice 
Salsbury  and  Jossphene  Best.  Mr  Lin- 
coln received  them  with  great 
cordiality. 

We  have  only  to  add  that  the  best 
of  order  was  maintained  (barring  the 
crowding,  which  ,'r.e  ladies  declared 
intolerable)  and  ths  immense  crowd 
separated  in  an  excellent  mood,  feel- 
ing well  repaid  for  their  effort  to  see 
the   "next  President.' 

Mr  Lincoln  also  greeted  by  bowing  or 
making  a  passing  comment  at  Castle- 
ton,  Schodack,  Stuyvesant,  Coxsackie 
Station  mow  Newton  Hook)  and  Stock- 
port. 

On  the  following  day  the  Star's  ac- 
count of  the  progress  of  Lincoln's  trip 
said : 

"We  copy  the  following  extract  from 
the  Tribune's  report  of  tire  President's 
reception  in  Hudson: 

"Several  interesting  young  ladies 
crowded  near  to  the  window  where  he 
was  sitting  and  extended  their  hands  tc 
him.  This  was  attended  with  some  in- 
convenience, to  avoid  which  (no  one 
,  would  dare  to  suggest  any  other  motive) 
Mr,  Lincoln  invited  them  into  the  car. 
The  invitation  was  promptly  respond- 
ed to;  and  as  the  ladies  entered,  the 
President  elect  gave  them  a  cordial  and 
affectionate  welcome.  He  shook  them 
warmly  by  the  hand,  and— never  mind 
the  sequel.  Suffice  it  to  say,,  that  all 
who  saw  the  proximity  of  the  President 
elect's  beard  to  the  pouting  lips  of  those 
sweet  faces  were  fully  persuaded  that 
'  Presidents-elect,  in  one  respect,  at  least. 
are  not  different  from  other  men. 

When  the  ladies  who  had  thus  been 
blessed  with  a  Presidential  k— pshaw! 
—with  a  demonstrative  appreciation  ot 
their  worth  and  virtues,  had  been  pre- 
sented to  Mrs  Lincoln,  <they  retired  and 
the  train  moved  on." 


The  policy  oi  silence,  with  respect  to 
national  issues,  which  Lincoln  had  been 
following  since  his  nomination,  was 
continued  after  his  election,  and  up  to 
the  day  of  his  inauguration.  At  Buffalo 
where  he  was  a  guest  of  Former  Presi- 
dent Fillmore  he  made  a  statement 
which  reveals  his  attitude  towards  pub- 
lic discussion  during  the  entire  per- 
iod. He  said: 

"When  we  speak  of  threatened  dif- 
ficulties to  the  country,  it  is  natural 
that  it  should  be  expected  that  some- 
thing should  be  said  by  myself  with  re- 
gard to  particular  measures.  Upon  more 
mature  reflection,  however,  others  will 
agree  that  these  difficulties  are  without 
precedent,  and  have  never  been  acted 
upon  by  any  individual  situated  as  I  am 
it  is  most  proper  I  should  wait  and 
see  the  developments,  and  get  all  the 
light  possible, 'so  that  when  I  do  speak 
authoritatively,  I  may  be  as  near  right 
as  possible." 

The  brief  address  made  by  Lincoln 
in  Independence  Hall  at  Philadelphia 
possibly  was  the  outstanding  utterance 
on  the  way  to  Washington.  A  plot 
which  contemplated  the  assassination 
of  Lincoln  as  he  passed  through  Balti- 
more was  discovered  by  detectives  who 
supplemented  Secretary  Seward's  ad- 
vice that  Lincoln  picceed  immediately 
Washington  from  HarrLst>urg. 


Buffalo  Told  They  Honored  Not  Him  but  the  Country; 

President  -  Elect  Placed  Faith  in  Constitution 

and  the  Liberties  Which  It  Guaranteed. 
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PRESSING  through 
throngs  that'  at  times 
threatened  to  halt  his 
progress  through  the 
streets,  Abraham  Lincoln  came 
to  Buffalo  on  Feb.  16,  1861.4  a 
little  more  than  77  years  ago 
today,  to  declare  in  all  humility 
that  it  was  not  to  him  the  people 
were  paying  homage  but  to  the 
representative  of  a  great  and 
beloved  country. 

He  was  then  on  his  way  to 
Washington  for  his  inaugura- 
tion as  the  Civil  War  president 
of  the  United  States.  He  had 
stopped  at  Indianapolis,  Cincin- 
nati, Columbus.  Pittsburgh  and 
Cleveland  on  his  way.  Here  he 
was  to  visit  the  former  Presi- 
dent Millard  Fillmore  and  to 
attend  services  the  next  day  in 
the  First  Unitarian  church  with 
his  host. 

Thus,  Abraham"  Lincoln,  the 
president  whose  birthday  is 
commemorated  today,  was  never 
here  as  president,  but  as  presi- 
dent-elect. A  little  more  than 
four  years  later,  his  body  lay  in 
state  in  St.  James  Hall  as  the 
funeral  train  of  the  martyred 
leader  paused  here  as  he  was 
being  carried  back  to  his  Illinois 
home. 

BUT  it  is  the  humility  of  the 
man  who  had  been  victori- 
ous in  the  most  crucial  presi- 
dential campaign  in  the  nation's 
history  that  one  recalls  today 
when  dictatorships  are  in  vogue 
and  men  seek  to  rule  the  des- 
tinies of  great  nations  by  theory 
and  governmental  experiment. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Copeland  has 
brought  together  these  facts  of 
the  Lincoln  Buffalo  visit. 

"Arriving  at  Buffalo,  Mr.  Lin- 
coln had  the  utmost  difficulty 
to  make  his  way  through  the 
dense  crowd  which  had  assem- 
bled in  anticipation  of  his  ar- 
rival. On  reaching  the  American 
hotel,  he  was  welcomed  m  a 
brief  speech  by  Acting  Mayor 
Bemis,  to  which  he  responded 
as  follows: 

"  'Mr.  Mayor  and  Fellow  Citi- 
zens of  Buffalo  and  the  State 
of  New  York:  I  am  here  to 
thank  you  briefly  for  this  grand 
reception  given  to  me,  not  per- 
sonally, but  as  the  representa- 
tive of  our  great  and  beloved 
country  (cheers). 

"  'Your  worthy  mayor  has 
been  pleased  to  mention,  in  his 
address  to  me,  the  fortunate 
and  agreeable  journey  which  I 
have  had  from  home,  only  it  is 
a  rather  circuitous  route  to  the 
Federal  Capital.  I  am  very 
happy  that  he  was  enabled  in 
truth  to  congratulate  myself 
and  company  on  that  fact. 

"  'It  is  true  we  have  had 
nothing  thus  far  to  mar  the 
pleasure  of  the  trip.  We  have 
not  been  met  alone  by  those 
who  assisted  in  giving  the  elec- 
tion to  me; — I  say  not  alone  by 
them,  but  by  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  the  country  through 
which  we  have  passed.  This  is 
as  it  should  be. 


"  'J-JAD  the  election  fallen  to 

*  *■  any  other  of  the  distin- 
guished candidates  instead  of 
myself,  under  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, to  say  the  least,  it 
would  have  been  proper  for  all 
citizens  to  have  greeted  him  as 
you  now  greet  me.  It  is  an  evi- 
dence of  devotion  of  the  whole 
people  to  the  Constitution,  the 
Union,  and  the  perpetuity  of  the 
liberties  of  this  country. 
•Cheers.) 

"  'I  am  unwilling  on  any  occa- 
sion that  it  should  be  so  meanly 
thought  of  as  to  have  it  sup- 
posed for  a  moment  that  these 
demonstrations  are  tendered  to 
me  personally.  They  are  ten- 
dered to  the  country,  to  the  in- 
stitutions of  the  country,  and  to 
the  perpetuity  of  the  liberties  of 
the  country,  for  which  those  in- 
stitutions were  made  and  cre- 
ated. 

"  'Your  worthy  mayor  has  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  I  may  be 
able  to  relieve  the  country  from 
the  present,  or  I  should  say,  the 
threatened  difficulties.  I  am 
sure  I  bring  a  heart  true  to  the 
work.  (Tremendous  applause." 
For,  the  ability  to  perform  it.  I 
must  trust  to  that  Supreme 
Being  who  has  never  forsaken 
this  favored  land — through  the 
instrumentality  of  this  great 
and  intelligent  people.  Without 
that  assistance  I  shall  surely 
fail; — with  it,  I  cannot  fail.  .  .  . 

"  'In  this  connection  allow  me 
to  say,  that  you,  as  a  portion  of 
the  great  American  people,  need 
only  to  maintain  your  compos- 
ure, stand  up  to  your  sober  con- 
victions of  right,  to  your  obli- 
gations to  the  Constitution,  and 
act    in    accordance    with    those 

sober  convictions,  and  the 
clouds  which  now  arise  in  the 
horizon  will  be  dispelled,  and 
we  shall  have  a  bright  and  glo- 
rious future;  and  when  this 
generation  has  passed  away, 
tens  of  thousands  will  inhabit 
this  country,  where  only  thou- 
sands inhabit  it  now.  I  do  not 
propose  to  address  you  at 
length;  I  have  no  voice  for  it. 
Allow  me  to  thank  you  again 
for  this  magnificent  reception, 
and  bid  you  farewell.'  " 

Then,  the 
American  hotel' 
stood  where 
the  Adam,  Mel- 
drum  &  Ander- 
son store  now  , 
stands.  Four 
years  later,  the 
site  of  the  hotel 
held  nothing 
but  charred 
ruins,  three 
persons  having 
been  killed 
when  the  walls 
of  the  famed 
h  o  s  t  e  lry  col- 
lapsed. And  the 
memory  of  the 
d  i  s  a  s  t  er  was 
fresh  in  the 
minds  of  Buf- 
falonians  when 
the  funeral 
train  arrived 
on  April  87. 


years    have 
16th    Presi 


The  church 
In  which  the 
president-elect 
worshi  ppcd 
w  i  t  h  Millard 
Fillmore  stood 
where  the  Aus- 
tin building 
now  stands  at 
110  Franklin 
street. 

Each  succeed- 
ing year  brings 
its    quota    of 
Lincoln     anec- 
dotes.    Nearly     73 
passed  since     the 
dent  of   the   United   States   was 
assassinated  but  there  seems  to 
be   no  ( decrease    in    the    stones 
which  are  told  about  him. 

THIS  year  there  is  something 
new  in  Lincolniana  —  "The 
Hidden  Lincoln,"  a  volume  of 
facts  about  the  public  and 
private  life  of  the  Great  Eman- 
cipator, many  of  them  hitherto 
unrecounted.  The  information 
has  been  gleaned  from  the  let- 
ters and  papers  of  William  H. 
Herndon,  who  was  Lincoln's  law 
partner  from  1845  until  the 
assassination  in  1865.  The  book 
is  edited  by  Emanuel  Hertz, 
owner  of  a  large  private  collec- 
tion of  Lincolniana. 

The  Lincoln  who  is  revealed 
in  this  latest  collection  of  data 
on  the  life  of  the  martyred 
President  is  not  the  austere  but 
kindly  man  so  often  portrayed 
by  artists  and  biographers. 
There  are  evidences  of  that  aus- 
terity and  kindliness,  but  the 
portrait  is  much  more  revealing 
of  an  intensely  human, 
thoroughly  likable  individual. 
Herndon  treasured  the  memory 
of  his  association  with  Lincoln. 
"Mr.     Lincoln     was     the     best 

friend  I  ever  had  or  expect  to 
have  except  my  wife  and 
mother,"  he  wrote  on  one  oc- 
casion. But  in  revealing  his  let- 
ters and  papers  which  throw 
light  on  the  life  of  Lincoln,  he 
offered  sacrifice  at  the  altar  of 
"Truth,  Absolute  Truth,  Right 
and  Justice."  It  was  his  belief 
that  "in  proportion  as  this 
march  (toward  Truth)  is  made 
so  dies  blind,  bat-eyed  hero 
worship." 

There  is  much  in  "The  Hid- 
den Lincoln"  that  will  unques- 
tionably fill  the  souls  of  icono- 
clasts with  unholy  glee  while 
Playing  havoc  with  the  sensitivi- 
ties of  those  who  worship 
blindly  at  the  shrine  of  their 
hero.  Doubtless  many  persons 
will  learn  with  something  of  a 


shock  in  the  Herndon  letters 
that  Lincoln's  life  with  Mary 
Todd  Lincoln  was  unharmoni- 
ous,  to  put  it  mildly,  and  that 
Mrs.  Lincoln  was  known  for  her 
violent  temper. 

HPHUS,  in  one  letter  Herndon 
*    reveals    that    Mrs.    Lincoln 
could  not  keep  a  hired  girl  be- 
cause   of    her    tyrannical    atti- 
tudes.    Elsewhere  he   tells  how 
Lincoln    once    tried    to   bribe    a 
hired  girl  to  stay,  by  paying  her 
extra  wages  be- 
hind  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln's back, and 
of     how     Mrs. 
Lincoln    found 
it  out.  Again: 

"Lincoln  as  a 
general  rule 
dared  not  in- 
vite anyone  to 
his  house,  be- 
cause he  did 
not  know  what 
moment  she 
would  kick  Lin- 
coln and  his 
friend  out  of 
the  house." 

The  Lincoln 
who  could 
probe  with 
rapier-like  in- 
sight the  weak- 
ness of  an  op- 
ponent's argu- 
ment could  not, 
a  c  c  o  r  ding  to 
Herndon,  d  e- 
tect  the  obvious 
faults  of  his 
sons,  Willie  and 
Tad. 

"Lincoln  was 
proud  of  his 
children  and 
blind  to  their 
faults,"  says 
one  letter.  "He 
used  to  come 
to     our     office 


on  a  Sunday,  when  Mrs.  .Lincoln 
had  gone  to  church  to  show  her 
new  bonnet,  leaving  Lincoln  to 
care  for  and  attend  the  children. 
Lincoln  would   turn  Willie  and 
Tad  loose  in  our  office,  and  they 
soon    gutted    the    room,    gutted 
the  shelves  of  books,  rifled  the 
drawers,  and  riddled  boxes,  bat- 
tered the  points  of  my  gold  pens 
against  the  stairs,   turned  over 
the    inkstands    on    the    papers 
scattered  letters  over  the  office' 
and  danced  over  them  and  the 
like. 

"I  have  felt  many  a  time 
that  I  wanted  to  wring  the 
necks  of  these  brats  and  pitch 
them  out  of  the  windows,  but 
put  of  respect  for  Lincoln  and 
knowing  that  he  was  abstracted, 


I  shut  my  mouth,  bit  my  lips, 
and  left  for  parts  unknown." 

IATER  Herndon  wrote: 
-*  "I  wish  you  would  write  out 
a  short  eulogy  on  Lincoln's  virtue 
during  his  married  life.  Lincoln 
I  know,  as  well  as  I  know  any- 
thing, was  true  to  his  wife,  to 
his  marriage  vow.  His  idea  was 
that  a  woman  had  the  same 
right  (in  his  respect)  that  a 
man  had,  and  no  more  nor  less, 
and  that  he  had  no  moral  or 
other  right  to  violate  the  sacred 
marriage  vow.  I  have  heard  him 
say  it  a  dozen  or  more  times. 
'Lincoln's  honor,'  as  Judge  Davis 
said,  'saved  many  a  woman.* 
This  is  true  to  my  own  knowl- 
edge. 

For  those  who  would  condemn 
these  revelatory  glimpses  of  the 
more  intimate  side  of  Lincoln's 
life  there  is  the  retort  of 
Herndon  himself,  written  for  a 
discarded  preface  to  an  earlier 
biography  of  Lincoln: 

"I  want  to  tell  the  truth  about 
Lincoln  and  nothing  but  the 
truth  and  the.  whole  truth.  If 
he  was  alive,  I  am  sure  he  would 
most  heartily  approve  of  my 
course  .  .  .  Doubtless  there  are 
some  persons  of  a  peculiar  cast 
of  mind  who  will  object  to  hav- 
ing dug  up  old  facts  out  of  the 
tomb  where  they  have  )ong 
been  buried.  These  facts  are  in- 
dispensable to  a  full,  knowledge 
of  Mr.  Lincoln  in  all  the  walks 
of  life  in  every  direction  .  .  . 
Those  who  do  not  love  the  truth 
and  cannot  endure  it,  cannot 
look  it  square  in  the  face,  had 
better  dash  this  book  down,  dash 
it  down  instantly  and  at  once, 
and  be  done  with  it  and  the  dis- 
turbing and  irritating  truths 
in  it." 

MOST  biographers  of  Lincoln 
are  agreed  that  it  was  be- 
cause of  the  unhappines  in  his 
own  life  that  he  was  able  to 
extend  sympathy  to  others,  that 
because  he  had  no  illusions  con- 
cerning himself  he  won  to  im- 
mortality in  the  hearts  of  the 
American  people.  As  Prof. 
Thomas  Vernon  Smith  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  once  said 
of  him: 

"This  Lincoln  whom  so  many 
living  friends  and  foes  alike 
deemed  foolish  had  his  bitter- 
ness in  laughter;  fed  his  sym- 
pathy on  solitude,  and  met  re- 
curring disaster  with  whimsical- 
ity to  muffle  the  murmur  of  a 
bleeding  heart. 

"Out  of  the  tragic  sense  of 
life  he  pitied  where  others 
blamed;  bowed  his  own  shoul- 
ders with  the  woes  of  the  weak; 
endured  humanely  his  little  day 
of  chance  power;  and  won 
through  death  what  life  dis- 
dains to  bestow  upon  such 
simple  souls — lasting  peace  and 
everlasting  glory. 

"How  prudently  we  proud  men 
compete  for  nameless  graves, 
while  now  and  then  some 
starveling  of  Pate  forgets  him- 
self into  immortality." 
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FIVE  EX-PRESIDENTS 
WATCHED  THE  LINCOLN  ADMINISTRATION 


Presidents  who  retire  from  office  are  expected  to  become 
"elder  statesmen."  Former  President  Richard  M.  Nixon  seems 
currently  to  be  bidding  for  that  status  by  promising  to  speak 
occasionally  "in  non-political  forums."  He  will  stress  foreign 
policy,  he  says,  because  partisanship  is  supposed  to  end  at 
America's  shores.  He  promises  to  be  above  the  partisan 
battles  of  the  day;  he  will  become  an  elder  statesman. 

In  Lincoln's  day,  Presidents  who  left  office  did  not  auto- 
matically assume  the  status  of  elder  statesmen.  The  five  sur- 
viving ex-Presidents  in  186 1  —  Martin  Van  Buren,  John  Tyler, 


Millard  Fillmore,  Franklin  Pierce,  and  James  Buchanan  — 
did  have  enough  reputation  for  being  above  the  party  battles 
for  it  to  be  suggested  more  than  once  that  they  meet  to  find 
remedies  for  the  secession  crisis.  That  such  a  meeting  never 
took  place  is  eloquent  testimony  to  the  weakness  of  the  non- 
partisan ideal  in  the  nineteenth  century.  The  broad  public  did 
not  regard  these  men  —  and  the  ex-Presidents  did  not  regard 
each  other  —  as  passionless  Nestors  well  on  their  way  to 
becoming  marble  statues.  They  proved,  in  fact,  to  be  fiercely 
partisan. 
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FIGURE  1.  Lincoln  met  two  former  Presidents  shortly  before  his  inauguration  in  1861.  Millard  Fillmore  greeted  him 
in  Buffalo,  New  York,  and  he  met  the  incumbent,  James  Buchanan,  twice  in  Washington.  Reporters  indicated  that  in 
both  cases  Lincoln  chatted  amiably,  but  no  one  knows  the  subjects  of  their  conversations. 
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It  was  an  irony  that  John  Tyler  came  nearest  to  assuming 
an  official  status  as  a  nonpartisan  adjudicator  in  a  confer- 
ence meant  to  reconcile  the  sections,  for  he  would  later  dem- 
onstrate the  greatest  partisan  difference  from  the  Lincoln  ad- 
ministration of  any  of  the  former  Presidents.  By  November  of 
1860,  Tyler  already  thought  it  too  late  for  a  convocation  of 
representatives  of  all  the  states  to  arrive  at  a  compromise 
settlement  which  would  save  the  Union.  He  did  recommend  a 
meeting  of  "border  states"  which  would  bear  the  brunt  of  any 
sectional  war  in  the  event  a  compromise  was  not  reached. 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michi- 
gan, Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
and  Missouri  could  at  least  arrange  a  peaceful  separation  of 
the  South  if  they  could  not  keep  the  Union  together.  Tyler's 
proposal  never  bore  fruit,  but,  when  the  Virginia  General  As- 
sembly  proposed  a 
peace  conference  of  all 
states  in  Washington 
for  February,  1861, 
Tyler  became  one  of 
Virginia's  five  com- 
missioners at  the  con- 
vention. The  delegates 
in  Washington  elected 
Tyler  president  of  the 
conference  unanimous- 
ly, but  the  convention 
was  so  divided  in 
voting  on  recommen- 
dations that  it  was 
largely  ignored  by  Con- 
gress. Tyler  returned  to 
Virginia  and  became 
an  advocate  of  seces- 
sion. When  urged  to 
lead  a  compromise 
movement  after  the  fall 
of  Fort  Sumter  in  the 
spring,  Tyler  thought  it 
hopeless.  Lincoln,  he 
said,  "having  weighed 
in  the  scales  the  value 
of  a  mere  local  Fort 
against  the  value  of  the 
Union  itself"  had 
brought  on  "the  very 
collision  he  well  knew 
would  arise  whenever 
Fort  Sumter  was 
attempted  to  be  rein- 
forced or  provisioned." 
In  November,  Tyler 
was  elected  to  serve  in 
the  Confederate  House 
of  Representatives.  Far 
from  becoming  an  elder 
statesman,  John  Tyler 
played  a  role  in  destroy- 
ing the  nation  which 
had  once  elected  him 
Vice-President. 

Millard  Fillmore  despised  Republicans  as  threats  to  the 
Union  he  loved  and  had  once  helped  to  preserve  (by  support- 
ing the  Compromise  of  1850).  In  the  secession  crisis,  he  felt 
that  the  burden  lay  upon  Republicans  to  give  "some  as- 
surance .  .  .  that  they,  .  .  .  are  ready  and  willing  to  .  .  .  repeal 
all  unconstitutional  state  laws;  live  up  to  the  compromises  of 
the  Constitution,  and  .  .  .  treat  our  Southern  brethren  as 
friends."  Nevertheless,  he  disagreed  with  the  cautious  policy 
of  lame-duck  President  James  Buchanan,  who  felt  that  the 
government  had  no  authority  to  "coerce  a  state."  The  men 
who  passed  ordinances  of  secession,  Fillmore  argued,  should 
be  "regarded  as  an  unauthorized  assembly  of  men  conspiring 
to  commit  treason,  and  as  such  liable  to  be  punished  like  any 
other  unlawful  assembly  engaged  in  the  same  business." 

Though  no  one  knows  how  Fillmore  voted  in  1860,  it  is 
doubtful  that  he  voted  for  Lincoln.  It  seemed  awkward,  there- 


FIGURE  2.  Millard  Fillmore. 


fore,  when  Fillmore  was  Lincoln's  official  host  during  his  stay 
in  Buffalo,  New  York,  on  the  way  to  Washington  for  the 
inaugural  ceremonies.  Fillmore  took  him  to  the  First  Uni- 
tarian Church  in  the  morning  and  at  night  to  a  meeting  in  be- 
half of  Indians,  but  no  one  knows  what  they  talked  about. 

When  war  broke  out  in  April,  Fillmore  rallied  quickly  to  the 
colors.  Four  days  after  the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter,  the  ex-Presi- 
dent was  speaking  to  a  mass  Union  rally  in  Buffalo,  saying 
that  it  was  "no  time  now  to  inquire  by  whose  fault  or  folly  this 
state  of  things  has  been  produced;"  it  was  time  for  "every  man 
to  stand  to  his  post,  and  ...  let  posterity  .  .  .  find  our  skeleton 
and  armor  on  the  spot  where  duty  required  us  to  stand."  He 
gave  five  hundred  dollars  for  the  support  of  families  of  volun- 
teers and  soon  organized  the  Union  Continentals,  a  company 
of  men  too  old  to  fight.  Enrolling  Buffalo's  older  men  of  sub- 
stance in  the  Union 
cause,  the  Continen- 
tals dressed  in  colorful 
uniforms,  provided  es- 
corts for  ceremonial 
and  patriotic  occa- 
sions, and  provided 
leverage  for  procuring 
donations  for  the  Un- 
ion cause.  Fearing 
British  invasion 
through  Canada  to  aid 
the  Confederacy,  Fill- 
more hounded  the 
government  to  provide 
arms  and  men  to  pro- 
tect the  Niagara  fron- 
tier. 

Suddenly  in  Febru- 
ary of  1864,  Fillmore 
performed  an  abrupt 
about-face.  In  the  open- 
ing address  for  the 
Great  Central  Fair  of 
the  Ladies  Christian 
Commission  in  Buffa- 
lo, Fillmore  rehearsed 
a  catalogue  of  war- 
induced  suffering  and 
announced  that  "last- 
ing peace"  would  come 
only  when  much  was 
"forgiven,  if  not  forgot- 
ten." When  the  war  end- 
ed, the  United  States 
should  restore  the 
South  "to  all  their 
rights  under  the  Con- 
stitution." Republi- 
cans were  outraged. 
The  ex-President  had 
turned  a  nonpartisan 
patriotic  rally  into  a 
veiled  criticism  of  the 
administration's  con- 
duct of  the  war. 
Personally,  Fillmore  felt  that  the  country  was  "on  the  verge 
of  ruin."  Without  a  change  in  the  administration,  he  said,  "we 
must  soon  end  in  national  bankruptcy  and  military 
despotism."  The  ex-President,  once  a  Whig  and  a  Know-Noth- 
ing,  endorsed  Democrat  George  B.  McClellan  for  the  Presi- 
dency in  1864. 

After  Lincoln's  assassination,  Fillmore  led  the  delegation 
which  met  the  President's  funeral  train  and  escorted  it  to 
Buffalo.  This  did  not  expunge  from  Republican's  memories 
Fillmore's  partisan  acts  of  1864.  Nor  did  it  cool  his  dislike  of 
Republicans.  In  1869,  he  stated  that  it  would  be  "a  blessing  to 
break  the  ranks  of  the  corrupt  proscription  radical  party,  that 
now  curses  the  country.  Could  moderate  men  of  both  parties 
unite  in  forming  a  new  one  ...  it  would  be  well." 

Among  the  five  living  ex-Presidents,  none  was  more  hostile 
to  President  Lincoln  than  Franklin  Pierce.  In  1860,  he  hoped 
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that  a  united  Democratic  party  would  choose  Southern  can- 
didate John  C.  Breckinridge.  The  New  Hampshire  Demo- 
crats endorsed  Stephen  A.  Douglas  instead,  but  Pierce  went 
along  with  the  decision,  though  without  enthusiasm.  Lin- 
coln's election  was,  for  this  Democratic  ex-President,  a  "dis- 
tinct and  unequivocal  denial  of  the  coequal  rights"  of  the 
states.  In  a  letter  written  on  Christmas  Eve,  1861,  Pierce 
urged  the  South  to  delay  action  for  six  months.  If  the  North 
did  not  right  the  wrongs  done  the  South ,  then  she  could  depart 
in  peace. 

It  was  hoped  that  all  of  the  ex-Presidents  might  attend  John 
Tyler's  Washington  Peace  Conference.  Pierce  declined,  say- 
ing that  "the  North  have  been  the  first  wrong  doers  and  [he 
had]  never  been  able  to  see  how  a  successful  appeal  could  be 
made  to  the  south  without  first  placing  [the  North]  right." 
After  news  of  Fort  Sumter's  fall,  however,  he  reconsidered  and 
wrote  ex-President  Martin  Van  Buren,  suggesting  that  Van 
Buren  assemble  the  former  Presidents  in  Philadelphia  to 
resolve  the  crisis.  He  spoke  in  Concord,  New  Hampshire, 
urging  the  citizens  "to  stand  together  and  uphold  the  flag." 
Van  Buren  declined  to  call  the  former  Presidents  together  and 
suggested  that  Pierce  himself  should.  The  wind  went  out  of 
the  sails  of  the  idea  of  an  ex-Presidents'  peace  convention. 

Soon,  Pierce  lost  his  enthusiasm  for  the  war  effort.  He  made 
a  trip  in  the  summer  of  1861  to  Michigan  and  Kentucky  to  visit 
old  political  friends.  On  Christmas  Eve,  he  received  a  letter 
from  Secretary  of  State  William  H.  Seward,  then  in  charge  of 
the  administration's  political  arrests,  enclosing  a  letter  from 
an  anonymous  source  which  accused  Pierce  of  making  his  trip 
to  promote  membership  in  the  Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle, 
"a  secret  league"  whose  object  was  "to  overthrow  the  Govern- 
ment." Seward  unceremoniously  demanded  an  explanation 
from  the  former  President  of  the  United  States.  Pierce 
indignantly  denied  the  charge,  Seward  quickly  apologized, 
and  it  was  soon  discovered  that  Seward  had  fallen  for  a  hoax. 
An  opponent  of  the  Republicans  had  written  the  letter  to  show 
how  far  the  Republicans  would  go  in  their  policy  of  crying 
"treason"  at  the  slightest  provocation. 

Pierce  sank  into  despair.  He  loathed  the  proscription  of  civil 
liberties  in  the  North,  detested  emancipation,  and  saw  the 
Lincoln  administration  as  a  despotic  reign.  The  killing  of 
white  men  for  the  sake  of  freeing  black  men  was  beyond  his 
comprehension.  He  thought  Lincoln  a  man  of  "limited  ability 
and  narrow  intelligence"  who  was  the  mere  tool  of  the  aboli- 
tionists. He  stopped  short  of  endorsing  the  Southern  cause. 
Old  friends  avoided  him,  but  Pierce  swore  never  to  "justify, 
sustain,  or  in  any  way  or  to  any  extent  uphold  this  cruel, 
heartless,  aimless  unnecessary  war." 

At  a  rally  in  Concord  on  July  4,  1863,  Pierce  courted 
martyrdom.  "True  it  is,"  he  said,  "that  I  may  be  the  next  vic- 
tim of  unconstitutional,  arbitrary,  irresponsible  power."  He 
called  efforts  to  maintain  the  Union  by  force  of  arms  "futile" 
and  said  that  only  through  "peaceful  agencies"  could  it  be 
saved.  Pamphlets  compared  Pierce  to  Benedict  Arnold,  but  he 
persisted  and  urged  the  Democratic  party  to  adopt  a  platform 
in  1864  calling  for  restoring  the  Union  by  ceasing  to  fight. 
Republicans  did  not  forget  his  actions.  New  Hampshire  pro- 
vided no  public  recognition  of  her  son's  public  career  for  fifty 
years  after  the  war. 

Martin  Van  Buren,  alone  among  the  ex-Presidents,  gave  the 
Lincoln  administration  unwavering  support.  He  refused 
Pierce's  invitation  to  organize  a  meeting  of  ex-Presidents  out 
of  a  desire  not  to  be  associated  with  James  Buchanan,  whose 
course  during  the  secession  crisis  Van  Buren  despised.  He  had 
confidence  in  Lincoln,  based  probably  on  information  he 
received  from  the  Blair  family,  Montgomery  Blair  being  a 
Republican  and  a  member  of  Lincoln's  cabinet. 

There  was  no  more  interesting  course  pursued  by  an  ex- 
President  than  James  Buchanan's.  He  had  more  reason  than 
any  other  to  feel  directly  antagonistic  to  the  Lincoln  admin- 
istration. Like  Pierce,  Buchanan  had  been  accused  by  Lin- 
coln in  1858  of  conspiring  with  Stephen  A.  Douglas  and  Roger 
B.  Taney  to  nationalize  slavery  in  the  United  States.  As  Lin- 
coln's immediate  predecessor  in  the  office,  Buchanan  had  suc- 
ceeded in  his  goal  of  avoiding  war  with  the  South  until  the 
new  administration  came  in.  The  price  of  this  success  was  the 
popular  imputation  of  blame  on  the  weak  and  vacillating 
course  of  the  Buchanan  administration  for  not  nipping  seces- 


sion in  the  bud.  It  was  commonly  asserted  that  Buchanan  con- 
spired with  secessionists  to  let  the  South  out  of  the  Union.  Lin- 
coln's Vice-President  Hannibal  Hamlin,  for  example,  fel*  that 
the  Buchanan  administration  "connives  at  acts  of  treason  at 
the  South."  Despite  the  findings  of  a  Congressional  investi- 
gation, many  persisted  in  the  belief  that  the  administration 
had  allowed  a  disproportionate  share  of  arms  to  flow  to 
Southern  arsenals  and  a  dangerously  large  amount  of  money 
to  remain  in  Southern  mints.  When  war  broke  out,  feelings 
were  so  strong  against  Buchanan  that  he  required  a  guard 
from  the  local  Masonic  Lodge  in  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  to 
protect  his  home,  Wheatland,  from  vandalism  and  himself 
from  personal  injury.  President  Lincoln  did  not  help 
Buchanan's  plight  when,  in  his  message  of  July  4,  1861,  he 
charged  that  he  found  the  following  upon  entering  office:  a 
"disproportionate  share,  of  the  Federal  muskets  and  rifles"  in 
Southern  armories,  money  in  Southern  mints,  the  "Navy  .  .  . 
scattered  in  distant  seas,"  and  Fort  Pickens  incapable  of  rein- 
forcement because  of  "some  quasi  armistice  of  the  late 
administration 

Such  charges  rankled  Buchanan,  and  he  spent  much  of  the 
war  years  in  a  careful  but  quiet  attempt  to  amass  documenta- 
tion which  would  refute  the  charges.  By  late  1862,  he  had  writ- 
ten a  book  which  accomplished  this  task  (to  his  satisfaction, 
at  least),  but  he  delayed  publication  until  1866  "to  avoid  the 
possible  imputation  .  .  .  that  any  portion  of  it  was  intended  to 
embarrass  Mr.  Lincoln's  administration."  Buchanan's  friend 
Jeremiah  Black  had  doubted  that  Buchanan  could  defend  his 
own  adminiistration  without  attacking  Lincoln's: 
It  is  vain  to  think  that  the  two  administrations  can  be  made 
consistent.  The  fire  upon  the  Star  of  the  West  was  as  bad  as 
the  fire  on  Fort  Sumter;  and  the  taking  of  Fort  Moultrie  & 
Pinckney  was  worse  than  either.  If  this  war  is  right  and 
politic  and  wise  and  constitutional,  I  cannot  but  think  you 
ought  to  have  made  it. 

Despite  the  many  reasons  for  which  Buchanan  might  have 
opposed  the  Lincoln  administration,  the  ex-President  did  not. 
As  far  as  he  was  concerned,  the  seceding  states  "chose  to  com- 
mence civil  war,  &  Mr.  Lincoln  had  no  alternative  but  to 
defend  the  country  against  dismemberment.  I  certainly 
should  have  done  the  same  thing  had  they  begun  the  war  in 
my  time,  &  this  they  well  knew."  Buchanan  did  not  think  the 
war  unconstitutional,  and  he  repeatedly  told  Democrats  that 
it  was  futile  to  demand  peace  proposals.  He  also  supported  the 
draft. 

Buchanan  considered  it  too  late  in  1864  for  the  Democrats  to 
argue  that  Lincoln  had  changed  the  war's  aims.  He  was 
pleased  to  see  that  McClellan,  the  Democratic  candidate, 
thought  so  too.  Lincoln's  victory  in  the  election,  which 
Buchanan  equated  with  the  dubious  honor  of  winning  an 
elephant,  caused  Buchanan  to  think  that  the  President  should 
give  a  "frank  and  manly  offer  to  the  Confederates  that  they 
might  return  to  the  Union  just  as  they  were  before."  The  ex- 
President's  political  views  were  as  clearly  nostalgic  and  in- 
different to  emancipation  as  those  of  any  Democrat,  but  he 
was  not  among  those  Democrats  who  criticized  the  war  or  the 
measures  Lincoln  used  to  fight  it. 

Buchanan  spoke  of  Lincoln  in  complimentary  language.  He 
thought  him  "a  man  of  honest  heart  &  true  manly  feelings." 
Lincoln  was  "patriotic,"  and  Buchanan  deemed  his  assassi- 
nation "u  ferrible  misfortune."  The  two  men  had  met  twice 
when  Lincoln  came  to  Washington  to  assume  the  Presidency, 
and  Buchanan  recalled  the  meetings  fondly,  remembering 
Lincoln's  "kindly  and  benevolent  heart  and  .  .  .  plain,  sincere 
and  frank  manners."  When  the  Lincoln  funeral  train  passed 
through  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  Buchanan  watched  it 
from  his  buggy. 

The  ex-Presidents  benefitted  from  the  Revisionism  of  his- 
torians like  James  G.  Randall.  It  was  their  work  which  recti- 
fied the  generations-old  charge  that  Buchanan  trifled  with 
treason.  In  some  cases,  however,  this  has  been  a  distorting 
force.  Randall's  Lincoln  the  President:  Midstream  (New  York: 
Dodd,  Mead,  1952)  gives  the  reader  an  extremely  sympathetic 
portrait  of  Franklin  Pierce  in  keeping  with  Randall's  view 
that  most  Democrats  more  truly  represented  Lincoln's  views 
than  his  fellow  Republicans.  Thus  Pierce  appears  as  the  vic- 
tim of  Seward's  misguided  zeal  in  the  affair  of  the  Knights  of 
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the  Golden  Circle  hoax  and,  in  a  particularly  touching 
moment,  as  the  friendly  consoler  of  a  bereaved  father  in  the 
White  House.  In  a  horrible  train  accident  immediately  before 
entering  the  Presidency,  Pierce  and  his  wife  had  witnessed 
the  death  of  their  young  son  mangled  in  the  wreckage  of  their 
car.  Therefore,  when  Willie  Lincoln  died  in  1862,  ex-President 
Pierce  sent  a  letter  offering  condolences.  This  is  all  one  learns 
of  Franklin  Pierce  in  Randall's  volumes  on  Lincoln's  admin- 
istration. It  is  useful  to  know  of  his  partisan  opposition  to  Lin- 
coln and  the  war  as  well,  and  it  in  no  way  detracts  from  the 
magnanimity  of  his  letter  of  condolence.  If  anything,  it  serves 
to  highlight  the  personal  depth  of  feeling  Pierce  must  have  felt 
for  the  Lincolns  in  their  time  of  personal  bereavement;  it  al- 
lows us  even  better  to  appreciate  him  as  a  man  as  well  as  a 
politician. 

It  is  easy  to  forget  that  Presidents  are  men.  This  look  at  the 
ex- Presidents  of  Lincoln's  day  is  a  reminder  that  these  men  re- 
tained their  personal  and  partisan  views  of  the  world.  It  would 
be  hard  to  imagine  an  ex-President's  club.  Van  Buren  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  Buchanan,  though  both  had  been 
Democrats.  Van  Buren  took  the  popular  view  that  Buchanan 
was  a  "doughface"  who  truckled  to  the  South  instead  of  stand- 
ing up  to  it  as  Andrew  Jackson  had  done  during  the  Nullifica- 
tion crisis.  John  Tyler  remained  a  Virginian  at  heart  and  cast 
his  fortunes  with  secession  and  against  the  country  of  which 
he  had  been  President.  Franklin  Pierce  and  Millard  Fill- 
more, the  one  a  Democrat  and  the  other  a  Whig  in  their  prime, 


retained  a  dislike  of  the  Republican  party.  Fillmore  supported 
the  war  with  vigor  but  came  to  despair  of  the  effort  through 
suspicion  that  the  Republican  administration  mishandled  it. 
Pierce  always  blamed  the  war  on  Republican  provocation  and 
came  quickly,  and  not  without  some  provocation  from  the  ad- 
ministration, to  oppose  the  war  effort  bitterly.  Ironically, 
James  Buchanan,  who  labored  under  the  heaviest  burden  of 
charges  of  Southern  sympathies,  was  the  least  critical  of  the 
administration  of  any  of  the  ex-Presidents  except  Martin  Van 
Buren.  Critical  of  Republican  war  aims  like  the  rest, 
Buchanan,  nevertheless,  supported  the  war  effort  and  main- 
tained a  high  personal  regard  for  his  Presidential  successor. 
Buchanan  thus  approached  the  twentieth-century  ideal  of  an 
elder  statesman. 

Editor's  Note:  The  Presidents  of  Lincoln's  era  have  been 
rather  well  served  by  their  biographers.  Two  splendid  ex- 
amples are  Roy  F.  Nichols's  Franklin  Pierce:  Young  Hickory 
of  the  Granite  Hills  (Philadelphia:  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania Press,  1958)  and  Philip  Shriver  Klein's  President 
James  Buchanan:  A  Biography  (University  Park:  Penn- 
sylvania State  University  Press,  1962).  Robert  J.  Rayback's 
Millard  Fillmore:  Biography  of  a  President  (Buffalo:  Buffalo 
Historical  Society,  1959)  and  Robert  Seager,  IPs  And  Tyler 
Too:  A  Biography  of  John  &  Julia  Gardiner  Tyler  (New  York: 
McGraw-Hill,  1963)  are  useful.  There  is  no  careful  study  of 
Martin  Van  Buren 's  later  life.  The  sketches  of  these  Presi- 
dents here  are  based  on  these  volumes. 


From  the  Louis  A.  Warren 

Lincoln  Library  and  Museum 


FIGURE  3.  Lincoln  and  Buchanan  did  not  meet  again  after  this  day. 
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LINCOLN  TALKS 
TO  LEGISLATURE 


Ohio  to  Albany  In  1861  ami  Speaks. 
to  John  Assembly,  Delivering  n 
Simple,  but  Strong  Address  in  which 
He  Emphasizes  His  Own  Humility. 


When    President    Lincoln    came      f  i 
I  Albany,  on  February  IS,   1861,  he  ad- 
;  dressed  the  joint  session  of  the  Legis- 
;  lature,      after      being    introduced    'oj 
'  Hon.    Andrew    J.    Colvin,    In    part,    r<.. 

follows: 
■       "You   have   invited  and   received  rue 
without   distinction    of   party.      L   eaa- 
rot    for   a    moment    suppose    that    tms 
lias    been    done    in    any    consuleraa,  : 
degree  with  reference  to  my  persona. 
<o.rvices,  but  that  it  is  done,  in  so  rat 
:  as  I  am  regarded,  at  this  time,  as  Un- 
representative  of   the   majesty   of   th  - 
1  erear    nation.      1   doubt   not  this  is   V..-- 


nil  true  ground;  and  for  ihis  reason 
T  do  not  propose  to  spe^k  at  this 
time  of  the  policy  of  the  government 
liuf  when  the  time  comes,  I  shall 
speak,  as  well  as  I  am  able,  for  '.'.-<■ 
good  of  the  present  and  future  of  tins 
country — for  the  good  both  of  the 
.North  and  of  the  '-'lulh — for  the  goo<; 
of  the  one  and  the  other,  and  of  ill 
s.  ctions  of  the  coun'.vy.  In  the  mean- 
lime,  if  we  have  patience,  if  we  re- 
strain ourselves,  if  we  ..How  our- 
xlvea  not  to  run  off  in  a  passion.  I 
still  have  confidence  thai  the  Al- 
rr.ighty.  the  Maker  of  .he  univeraa. 
will,  through  the  instrumentality  of 
this  great  and  intellige.it  pcopi. 
r.ring  us  through  this  :i>  'if;  his 
|  through  all  the  other  ciiillcul ties  of 
out  country,  Helving  on  this,  I  again 
thank  you  for  this  generous  recvp- 
t  i  u  n . " 


truth,  and  the  whole  tiuth,  oi  r 
C£se  and  this  is  as  it  should  be.  K 
is  much  more  gratifying  to  me  Lia'. 
this  reception  has  been  given  to  :ne. 
f,  the  elected  representative  of  a  tre.i 
people,  than  it  could  possibly  be  i. 
tendered  merely  as  an  evidence  e. 
devotion  to  me,  or  to  any  one  man 
personally. 

"And  now  1  think  it  more  fitur.s 
that  1  should  close  these  hasty  re- 
marks, it  is  true  that,  while  I  hod 
myself,  without  mock  modesty,  th-.- 
humblest  of  all  individuals  that  have 
ever  been  elevated  to  the  presidency 
I  have  a  more  difficult  task  to  perforin 
than   any    one   oi   them. 

"You  have  generously  tendered  me 
the  support— the  united  support — 
o(  the  great  Empire  State.  For  tins. 
in  behalf  of  the  nation— in  hehaU  v. 
Die   present   and   future   of   the    nation 

|  in   behalf  of  civil   and   religious  ho- 

erty  for  all  time  to  come,  most  grate- 
fully do  1  thank  you.  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  enter  into  an  explanation  «u 
any  particular  line  of  policy,  as  U 
our  present  difficulties,  to  be  adopter. 
I,v  the  incoming  administration.  1 
deem  it  just  to  you,  to  myself,  to  an, 
that  I  should  see  everything,  that  i 
should  hear  everything,  that  I  should 
have  every  light  that  can  be  broug... 
within  my  reach,  in  order  that,  when 
I       do      speak,    1    shad    have    enjoyed 


WHAT  LINCOLN  THOUGHT. 

"As  I  witnessed  the  presentation  of  ban- 
ners," he  said,  "I  thought  of  an  incident 
which  happened'  in  the  lite  of  our  mar- 
tyred Lincoln  when  he  was  on  his  way  to 
his  first  inauguration  as  President  of  the 
United  States.  The  train  upon  which  he 
was  travelling'  stopped  at  Dunkirk,  N.  Y., 
and  a  great  crowd  of  people  had  gathered 
at  the  platform  expecting  to  hear  a  speech. 
A  gray-haired  man  spoke  out  of  the  crowd 
and  said.  'Uncle  Abe,  what  are  you  going 
to  do  when  you  get  to  Washington?' 

"He  reached  up  and  took  down  one  of 
the  little  flags  used  in  the  decoration  of 
the  train,  and  holding  it  before  the  assem- 
bled multitude  he  continued:  'By  the  help 
of  Almighty  God  and  the  assistance  of  the 
loyal  people  of  this  country,  1  am  going 
to  try  to  defend  the  flag.  Will  you  stand 
by  me  as  I  stand  by  the  flag?'  And  the 
deafening  cheers  of  the  multitude  'ttested 
the  loyalty  of  their  answer. 


